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THE FRIENDSHIP OF JOSEPH SCALIGER AND 
FRANCOIS VERTUNIEN 


I.—INTRODUCTORY 


INCE the opening years of the seventeenth century, when Caro- 
lus Scribanius and Gaspar Scioppius directed their calumnious 
broadsides against Joseph Scaliger, it has been the custom to regard 
somewhat contemptuously “the most extraordinary man who has 
ever devoted his life to letters.” Charles Nisard’s essay on 
Scaliger,*? which is based largely on Scioppius’s unjust Scaliger 
Hypobolimaeus and on Jean and Nicolas de Vassan’s indiscreet 
Secunda Scaligerana,* has contributed to the discredit of Scaliger 
in contemporary opinion even more than have the writings of the 
savage critics mentioned above. The works of Scribanius and 
Scioppius are written in Latin, are very rare, and consequently are 
read but little to-day. Nisard’s essay, on the other hand, is in 
French, is to be found in every library, and so exerts a wide influ- 
ence on those persons who still derive pleasure and inspiration from 
the achievements of the “Gladiators of the Republic of Letters.” 
Not that Nisard’s excoriation of Joseph Scaliger is wholly unfair. 
1 Mark Pattison, Quarterly Review, vol. 108 (1860), p. 35. Concerning Joseph 
Scaliger, see, in addition to the article by Pattison, Jacob Bernays, Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, Berlin, 1855, and R. C. Christie, The Scaligers, in Selected Essays and 
Papers, London, 1902, pp. 209 ff. (reprinted from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
ninth edition). On p. 222, Christie mentions other works dealing with Scaliger. 
—The information about Scaliger’s life and works in the Lettres francaises 
inédites, published by Tamizey de Larroque, and in the unpublished documents 
of the present article would seem to make advisable an entirely new study to 
supersede the essays of Bernays, Pattison, and others. 
2Le Triumvirat littéraire au XVI¢ siécle: Juste Lipse, Joseph Scaliger et 


Isaac Casaubon, Paris, no date (about 1852). 
8 Concerning the Vassans and the Secunda Scaligerana, see infra. 
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Scaliger had many faults: he was vainglorious, arrogant, dictatorial, 
lacking in judgment, impatient of contradiction, merciless toward 
his enemies and toward presumptuous scholars. That he was not, 
however, the reprehensible monster that Nisard pretends, the un- 
prejudiced reader can readily divine by reading his letters* and by 
sifting impartially the testimony of the small number of his contem- 
poraries who were not entirely blinded by party spirit. Toward his 
enemies he was relentless, and his enemies more than repaid him in 
kind ; toward his friends he was obliging, loyal, and devoted. How- 
ever, in the face of all evidence, Nisard would have us believe that 
Scaliger’s friendship was never disinterested. 


“Quand Scaliger recherchait l’amitié des hommes doctes,” he 
says, “ce n’est pas la conformité d’humeur ni d’études qui le dé- 
terminait, mais l’espoir de faire servir leurs lumiéres au perfection- 
nement de son instruction. Le fond de ses caresses était toujours 
l'égoisme. . . . Par son testament, fait depuis huit ans, il léguait a 
ses amis le peu de bien qu'il avait, soit a Agen, soit 4 Leyde; car il 
se vantait d’étre de ceux qui font le plus grand cas de leurs amis, 
et il n’était pas content qu’il ne leur en ett donné des preuves et 
qu’il ne les eit forcés d’en convenir. Cependant, a l’exception de 
de Thou et de Casaubon, il n’en est aucun pour qui cette amitié ne 
fit un fardeau. II fallait qu’ils s’y immolassent tout entiers, qu’ils 
lui sacrifiassent la vérité, leur indépendance, le respect de soi, et ne 
s'avisassent jamais de signaler ses fautes a celui qu’ils aimaient de 
cette facon-la. Rien donc ne ressemblait plus 4 des courtisans que 
les amis de Scaliger: ils n’aimaient du personnage que son autorité, 
sa réputation, la gloire qu’ils retiraient de sa familiarité, préts a le 
hair et a le décrier, du moment qu’il aurait perdu tout cela.’”® 


Nisard goes even further. He is surprised that Scaliger wept 
at the death of his old friends, the Pithous, Florent Chrestien, and 
others: 


“** Je les pleure, mon cher Casaubon, s’écrie-t-il, et ne puis sécher 
mes larmes.’ Cet attendrissement, pour étre inattendu, n’en est pas 
moins sincére.”® 


* Josephi Scaligeri . . . Epistolae . . ., Leyden, 1627, Frankfort, 1628; Lettres 
frangaises inédites de Joseph Scaliger, published and annotated by Philippe Tami- 
zey de Larroque, Paris and Agen, 1879; Bernays, pp. 306 ff. Cf. also Epistres 
frangoises des personnages illustres et doctes a J.J. de la Scala, mises en lumiere 
par Jacques de Reves, Harderwyck, 1624. 

5 Le Triumvirat littéraire, pp. 165 and 2091. 

8 [bid., p. 237. 
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This, however, is the same Joseph Scaliger who for days wept 
“comme une vieille’’ at the premature death of the younger Janus 
Douza; of whom Jacques Cujas, heartbroken at the death of his 
only son, said: “ J’ai céans M. de la Scala, de qui la douce com- 
pagnie m’a tiré du sépulchre ot j’estois misérablement tombé, et 
m’a essuyé une partie de mes piteuses larmes;’’*® to whom Louis de 
Chasteigner wrote: “The greatest happiness I can have in this 
world is, that we may pass our old age together ;’”® of whose friend- 
ship, finally, Jacques-Auguste de Thou, the eminent jurist and his- 
torian, wrote in De Vita Sua: 


“ This friendship, begun in the daily intercourse of Valence, has 
been continued since, either by personal communication or by corre- 
spondence, for the space of thirty-eight years uninterrupted. This 
friendship is the pride and pleasure of my life. All the calumny 
and misrepresentation which it has occasioned me are, in my opin- 
ion, balanced by the satisfaction of an intercourse so honorable and 
so delightful to me. I know that I have been reproached with it by 
mischievous men; but I both glory in it publicly, and cherish it in 
my own breast.”?° 


Despite the tendency of Eugéne and Emile Haag to gloss over 
the faults and shortcomings of Protestants of every stripe, they 
have given the following sane judgment of Scaliger as a friend: 


“On a accusé Scaliger de sécheresse de coeur. Cette accusation 
ne nous parait pas fondée. II est bien vrai que son amour-propre 
(qui était excessif chez lui comme chez la plupart des savants de ce 
siécle) lui fit rompre avec quelques-uns de ses amis. Mais il n’était 
rien moins qu’égoiste dans son commerce avec eux, il se mettait 
volontiers a leur service, il leur communiquait avec libéralité le 
fruit de ses travaux. Casaubon nous apprend que Scaliger était 
consulté comme un oracle, et que si l’on réunissait tout ce que ses 
amis lui doivent on en pourrait composer un gros volume... II 
conserva jusqu’a la fin de sa vie tous ceux de ses amis qui étaient 
dignes de ce nom."? Pour faire naitre une amitié telle que celle de 

7 Secunda Scaligerana, article Douza. 

8 Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres frangaises, p. 44, note 3. 

® Quoted by Mark Pattison, Essays, Oxford, 1889, I, 227. 

10 Quoted by Mark Pattison, Quarterly Review, vol. 108 (1860), p. 50. 

11 Cf, Scaliger, in Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres frangaises, p. 269: “ Dieu 
soit loué, ni lui ni homme du monde ne pourront jamais alleguer que je sois le 
premier 4 rompre le lien d’une longue amitié.” 
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Casaubon il ne fallait pas certes avoir le coeur sec. Ces deux savants 
ne se virent jamais, et cependant jamais il n’y eut entre eux le plus 
léger refroidissement. Ils s’aimaient autant qu’ils s’estimaient.”!? 
In order to show that Scaliger was not always so abnormally 
egoistic as Nisard maintained, and that friendship with him was 
not always a burden, I have chosen to describe the relations that 
existed for more than one third of a century between Scaliger and 
Francois Vertunien, Sieur de Lavau, a physician and a humanist of 
the select circle that adorned Poitiers during the late Renaissance. 


II.—FRANGOIS VERTUNIEN 


Vertunien’s father, whose name is found both as Saint-Ver- 
tunien and de Lavau, played a conspicuous part in the establishment 
of the Protestant faith in Poitou. In company with Philippe Véron 
and Albert Babinot, he visited Calvin at Geneva,!* and thus came 
directly under the influence of the great reformer. In 1534 or 
1535 he participated in the Protestant meetings organized by Calvin 
at Poitiers. He was, however, none too docile a disciple, and in 
1555 caused a schism in the Protestant flock of Poitiers. That he 
was opposed to some of Calvin’s most cherished tenets is evident 
from the following paragraph by Auguste Liévre: 


“T’auteur de ce schisme était un nommé de Lavau, a qui ses 
idées avaient valu naguére 4 Genéve une assez rude mercuriale de 
la part du consistoire. Disciple de Calvin d’abord, et ensuite de 
Sébastien Castalion, il pensait, comme celui-ci, que l’hérésie n’était 
pas un crime, et qu’on ne devait pas bruler ceux qui se trompaient. 
Il faisait ses réserves sur le canon et l’autorité des Ecritures, et 
n’admettait pas du tout la prédestination; il semble avoir cru a un 
rétablissement final. Il s’attachait moins au dogme et plus a la vie 
chrétienne, et il trouvait que dans la réformation calviniste on 
méconnaissait un peu trop la nature morale de l’homme. Lavau 
mélait a sa théologie un peu de philosophie, et sa véritable hérésie 
fut de ne pas vouloir se laisser imposer l’autorité du maitre, dont il 
disait qu’a Genéve chacun devait lui baiser la pantoufle. Calvin, 
d’autant plus impatient de la contradiction qu’elle portait sur ses 
opinions ou ses erreurs personnelles, déversa sur notre Poitevin les 
flots d’une bile peu charitable. Lavau n’en continua pas moins a 

12 Haag, La France protestante, article L’Escale. 


18 Auguste Liévre, Histoire des Protestants et des églises réformées du 
Poitou, Paris and Poitiers, 1856-60, I, 36. 
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répandre ses opinions de vive voix et par écrit. Quelques années 
plus tard le ministre de Poitiers en donna connaissance au premier 
synode national, qui engagea les fidéles 4 se tenir en garde contre 
elles, et ordonna qu’aprés un mir examen de I’hérésie de Lavau, 
elle serait jugée au synode suivant.”!* 

A letter addressed by Calvin to the church of Poitiers,’> in 
which he “defends himself against the calumnies of a certain de 
Lavau,” is worthy of passing notice. After accusing Lavau of 
trying to “semer une zizanie mauvaise de discorde” and to under- 
mine his influence at Poitiers, Calvin calls him “ignorant,” “ pré- 
somptueux,” “pauvre glorieux,” “menteur,” “insensé,” “ impu- 
dent,” “ frénétique,” “ béte sauvage,” and adds that Lavau was not 
brought before the consistory, but that, “pour l’espargner, nous 
voulusmes bien deviser en maison privée avec luy.” As a whole, 
the letter is as bitter and unforgiving as it was possible for even 
Calvin to pen.?® 

Francois Vertunien,’’ like his father a Protestant, was born at 
Poitiers. The exact date of his birth is not known, but that he was 
of about the same age as Joseph Scaliger’® is attested by the fact 
that in 1567 and 1568 he took degrees in medicine at the University 
of Montpellier..® As an echo of his sojourn at Montpellier, we 
have the following letter written by him to Jacques-Auguste de 
Thou, in reply to De Thou’s request for information concerning 
Guillaume Pellicier, Bishop of Montpellier. It will be observed 
that, in the course of his description of the sufferings of Pellicier, 
Vertunien, after a lapse of thirty years, does not forget to mention 
that the learned bishop’s study was “ full of excellent manuscript 
books ” : 

14 Liévre, I, 54. 

15 Joannis Calvini Opera . . ., in Corpus Reformatorum, Brunswick, 1863-1900, 
XV, 435-446. The letter is dated February 20, 1555. 

16 In the Secunda Scaligerana, Scaliger says that Lavau carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence with Michael Servetus, who was burned, possibly at 
Calvin’s instigation, in Geneva on October 27, 1553. 

17 Also known as Saint-Vertunien and de Lavau. 

18 Born at Agen on August 4, 1540. 

19 Haag, La France protestante, article Saint-Vertunien. The School of 
Medicine of Montpellier, founded in the thirteenth century, was at the height of 
its fame in 1567. Among its celebrated professors at that time were Guillaume 


Rondelet and Laurent Joubert. Rabelais received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from this school on May 22, 1537. 
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Monsieur, 

Celuy a qui vous escrivez” est maintenant 4 Lodun,” 1a ot: je 
feray tenir voz lettres. A mon avis qu'il a fait l’eloge®* de feu 
Guillaulme Pellissier, evesque de Monpeslier,?* et partant vous 
pourra il instruire de beaucoup de particularitez que j’ignore. Ce 
que j’en scay, pour l’avoir veu 4 Maguelonne™* dans son estude 
lan 1567 et ouy parler de luy 4 Monsieur Joubert, mon maistre 
et docteur,”® est qu’il estoit venu de pauvres parents autour Mon- 
peslier, dont ne me souvient du village,”® et qu’il estoit parvenu 
par sa vertu a la dignité qu'il avoit, apres avoir esté ambassadeur 
pour le roy Francoys I a Venise.”* I] mourut a mon avis audit 
lieu de Maguelonne non fort longtemps apres l’an susdit®* d’une 
mort cruelle. Car c’est pour avoir pris des pillules ordonées par 


20 That is, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, poet and humanist, a close friend of 
Scaliger and Vertunien. In Poemata et Elogia, Limoges, 1606, p. 199, Sainte- 
Marthe dedicated a poem to Vertunien: Hippocratis iusiurandum Latino carmine 
redditum, Ad Franciscum Vertunianum Vallam, medicum Pict. In a letter to 
Scaliger (Reves, p. 179), Sainte-Marthe says: “ Nostre commun amy, Monsieur 
de la Vau, m’a fait part des vostres du 22 de Mars dernier ... M. de la Vau 
m’a aussi communiqué vostre portraict.” In all of Vertunien’s letters published 
by Jacques de Reves two names recur constantly: Scévole de Sainte-Marthe and 
Isaac Cassaubon. 

21 Sainte-Marthe was born at Loudon in 1536. 

22 The first edition of Sainte-Marthe’s Elogia, eulogies of illustrious French- 
men who died during his lifetime, was published in 1598, the date of the present 
letter. 

23 Guillaume Pellicier, humanist, prelate, and diplomat, was one of the most 
remarkabie scholars of the sixteenth century. He was well versed in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, law, medicine, and natural history. In the Prima Sca- 
ligerana occur these lines: “ Guillelmus Pelisserius Episcopus Magalonensis, vir 
totius Galliae linguae Latinae usque adeo peritus, ut veteres omnes Romanos 
facile superaverit in exacta illius cognitione. Fuit patri meo Iul. Scaligero 
amicissimus. .. .” Concerning Pellicier, see the Introduction to Correspondance 
politique de Guillaume Pellicier, ambassadeur de France a Venise, 1540-1542, by 
Alexandre Tausserat-Radel, Paris, 1899. 

24The episcopal see was transferred from Maguelonne to Montpellier on 
March 27, 1536. Cf. Louis de la Roque, Les Evéques de Maguelonne et de Mont- 
pellier; Albert Germain, Maguelonne sous ses évéques et ses chanoines, Mont- 
pellier, 1869. Pellicier resided at times at Maguelonne, at Aigues-Mortes, and 
at Montferrand, as well as at Montpellier. 

25In 1577 Vertunien dedicated to Joubert a translation, Hippocratis Coi De 
Capitis Vulneribus Liber. See below. 

26 Pellicier was born about 1490, at Mauguio, twelve kilometers from Mont- 
pellier. His father held the office of royal provost. 

27 Pellicier was ambassador at Venice from February, 1539, to December, 
1542. 
28 Pellicier died on January 25, 1568. 
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feu Guillaulme Rondelet,?® ot il entroit de la colocynthe: laquelle 
aiant esté grossement pulverisée par le serviteur de |l’apothicaire 
s’attacha a ses boyaulx, et les escorcha, y excitant un ulcere et des 
trenchées si extremes qu’il mouroit cent fois le jour: mesme comme 
nous estions avec luy en sadite estude de Maguelonne, plaine d’ex- 
cellents livres manuscrits,® il nous dist par deux ou trois fois, 
sentant ses douleurs: “‘O mauldite colocynthe, que tu me bailles de 
quintes! Tu me feras mourir.” Puis nous ouvrant son Pline:** 
“ J’ay fait, dit il, mille corrections sur ce bel autheur, que le monde 
est indigne de veoir.” J’ay ouy un des trois ministres qui preschoi- 
ent 4 Monpeslier en I’an susdit qu’on disoit estre son neveu. C'est 
tout ce que j’en scay, estant marry ne vous en pouvoir rendre plus 
certain. ... 
Vostre treshumble serviteur 
Vertunien. 
A Poitiers, ce 1° Fevrier 1598.*? 


Upon receiving his degrees from the University of Montpellier, 
Vertunien began the practice of medicine at Poitiers. On April 2, 
1587, the Faculty of Medicine of Poitiers decided that 


“Francois de Saint-Vertunien et trois autres docteurs de la 
méme faculté, ayant rempli depuis plusieurs années les fonctions 
de leur charge et ayant résidé continuellement a Poitiers, jouiront 
seuls des droits et émoluments attachés a ce titre, a l’exclusion de 
tous les autres docteurs méme plus anciens qu’eux.’’** 

Jacques-Auguste de Thou, in the following passage of his 
Mémoires,** refers to Vertunien as a doctor of note: 

“ Sur le chemin de Chartres a Tours, il [De Thou] tomba griéve- 
ment malade; cependant il souffrit son mal le plus patiemment qu'il 
put jusqu’a Tours; tantot s’allant a cheval, tantdt en carrosse, quel- 


29 Naturalist and physician, the Rondibilis of Pantagruel (III, chapters 31- 
33). Rondelet died on July 30, 1566, eighteen months before the death of Pellicier. 

80 Pellicier’s Greek manuscripts alone were 1104 in number. Cf. H. Omont, 
Catalogue des manuscrits grecs de G. Pellicier, 1886. 

31“ Toute sa vie l’évéque de Montpellier s’occupa de l’histoire naturelle de 
Pline l’Ancien, et ses commentaires manuscrits, impatiemment attendus des con- 
temporains, servirent aprés sa mort a enrichir les travaux de plusieurs savant's” 
(Alexandre Tausserat-Radel, Correspondance . . ., p. xxii). Compare also 
Prima Scaligerana, article Plinius: “Si aliquando in manus meas Plinius Guil- 
lelmi Pelisserii Episcopi Magdalonensis, cum aliis quos castigavit libris venerit, 
spero me brevi editurum cum nostris correctionibus quas non spernendas habe- 
mus; ostendamque quantus vir fuit Pelisserius, qui a patre meo plurimi fiebat.” 

82 Bibl. Nat., Collection Du Puy, 348, fol. 101, autograph letter. 

38 Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres frangaises, p. 65, note I. 

34 Rotterdam, 1711,, Book V, year 1592, p. 207. 
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quefois en litiére, peu s’en fallut qu’il ne mourit en chemin la der- 
niére journée. Sitdt qu'il fut arrivé, Charles Falaizeau et Francois 
Lavau,** médecins célébres, et tous deux de ses amis, le vinrent voir.” 


Dreux du Radier cites the following verses by Paul Contant, 
poet and apothecary of Poitiers, in praise of Vertunien and other 
physicians : 

Pidoux, La Vau, Milon, Le Coq, Citoys encore, 
Et Rabaud, et Raffou, de Mayré que mes vers 
Veulent faire voler par ce vaste univers.** 


In addition to the foregoing evidence of Vertunien’s high stand- 
ing as a doctor, it should be added that he was the physician of such 


aristocratic families as the Trémoilles and the Chasteigners de la 
Roche Posay. 


III.—TuHe RELATIONS BETWEEN SCALIGER AND VERTUNIEN 
BEFORE SCALIGER’S DEPARTURE FOR LEYDEN 


In 1563, after spending four years in the University of Paris,** 
Joseph Scaliger, upon the recommendation of Jean Dorat, entered 
the household of Louis de Chasteigner de la Roche Posay,** in what 
capacity has never been exactly determined. It is likely that Louis 
de Chasteigner, a man of culture, desired Scaliger as a companion 
for himself rather than as a teacher for his children, as has generally 
been thought. However that may be, Scaliger was intimately con- 
nected with the Chasteigner family from 1563 until his departure 


for Leyden in 1593. Of this period of thirty years, as Pattison 
remarks, 


35 Note in margin of page: “ Alias Vertunia” [sic]. 

36 Bibl. hist. et crit. du Poitou, III, 315. Dreux du Radier devotes notices 
to the physicians, all of Poitiers, mentioned above. Francois Le Coq was Ver- 
tunien’s son-in-law. 

37 Before attending the University of Paris, Scaliger studied for three years 
in the Collége de Guienne, at Bordeaux, and for five years under his father, 
Jules-César Scaliger, at Agen. 

88 Louis, born on February 15, 1535, was five years older than Scaliger. He 
was at various times “ gentilhomme ordinaire de la Chambre du roi,” ambassador 
of France to Rome, “membre du Conseil privé,” and “Conseiller d’Etat.” Con- 
cerning the Chasteigner family, see André du Chesne, Histoire généalogique de 


la maison des Chasteigners, Paris, 1679; also Dreux du Radier, Bibl. hist. et crit. 
du Poitou, Il, 278 ff. 
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“not more than half was actually spent by Scaliger under his 
patron’s roof. But it was always open to him, and his books and 
papers—his only property—seem to have been deposited in one of 
the Poitevin chateaux of the Seigneur de La Roche Posay.”*® 


The first four years of Scaliger’s association with Louis de 
Chasteigner were spent in travel. The two friends went first to 
Rome, and later to Naples, Venice, Verona, and other cities in 
Italy.*° From Italy they proceeded to England and Scotland, where 
they visited especially Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh. Dis- 
pleased with the English, chiefly on account of their lack of hos- 
pitality and their barbarous manners, they returned to France, 


“only to find it in a blaze with Civil War—that which is styled 
by historians the Second War of Religion (1567-8). In this, and 
in the third which grew out of it, Scaliger was involved through 
his connection with the La Roche Posay family. For three years 
he led an unsettled camp-life, moving from chateau to chateau in 
the train of his patron, if not actually fighting under his banner. 
He lost a great part of his early friends in the murderous fights; 
was cheated out of his patrimony during the period of lawlessness; 
and noted with despair the steady progress of religious faction and 
its concomitant barbarism among the noblesse, penury and misery 


among the peasantry. . . . France was no longer a place for letters 
or learning.” 


Weary of the strife between Catholics and Protestants, Scaliger 
quitted Poitou in 1570, and went to Valence, in Dauphiné, a town 
which, on account of its remoteness from the seat of conflict, 
afforded a tranquil retreat for the studious.** On August 22, 1572, 
he received an order to act as secretary to Jean de Monluc, Bishop 
of Valence, who was to be sent by Catharine de’ Medici to Poland 
to negotiate for the crown of that country for her son, the Duke of 
Anjou, later Henry III, king of France. Scaliger, who was at 
Lyons, immediately set out for Strassburg to join Monluc. The 

39 Quarterly Review, vol. 108 (1860), p. 40. 

40 Scaliger had a rather low opinion of Italians; cf. Secunda Scaligerana, 
article Jtaliens. Concerning Frenchmen, Scaliger says (ibid., article Coignée) : 
“Tl est fort impudent, c’est l’ordinaire des Francois; il n’y a nation si impudente 
ni si affronteuse que la francgoise; je ne laisse pas d’estre Francois.” 

41 Mark Pattison, Quarterly Review, vol. 108, pp. 47-48. 


42 During the two years Scaliger spent in Valence, he studied law under 
Jacques Cujas. Jacques-Auguste de Thou was one of his fellow students. 
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night of Saint Bartholomew’s Day (August 24) he passed at 
Lausanne, and then continued to Strassburg, only to learn that 
Monluc was not coming. Scaliger made his way to Geneva, the 
refuge of the Protestants,** of which city he became a citizen on 
September 8. On October 31 he was appointed professor of philoso- 
phy in the Academy of Geneva, a kind of Calvinistic divinity school. 
He had, however, a strong disinclination to lecture,** and in the 
summer of 1574 returned to the home of Louis de Chasteigner in 
Poitou. 

The earliest dated evidence of the friendship between Scaliger 
and Vertunien is five letters written in Latin by Scaliger to Ver- 
tunien in December, 1574, and in January, February, and March, 
1575,*° dealing with the names of plants corrupted by Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and other ancient naturalists, a subject of interest to Scaliger 
as a philologist, to Vertunien as a physician. From 1574 to 1593, 
on account of their connection with the Chasteigner family, they 
were more or less constantly in each other’s company, and informa- 
tion concerning their relations is comparatively abundant. 

The first inedited document that I shall present is a curious 
letter written in Latin by Scaliger to Vertunien.*® After mention- 
ing the dangers that beset wayfarers, Scaliger enumerates his bodily 
ills: he has had a fever, a cough, a cold, a catarrh; he came near 
breaking his sacrum, and his entire body is covered with itch. The 
letter closes with some interesting gossip and a request that Ver- 
tunien endeavor to put an end to Scaliger’s affliction. 


“Non potui statim tuis literis respondere, quas ad me nuper 
misisti tanquam ... quoddam. Scis enim quanto periculo ad 
vos itur: nullus enim locus fere ab insessoribus viarum vacat.* 


43 Scaliger turned Protestant about 1566. 

44In the Prima Scaligerana, article Auctores, Vertunien says that Scaliger is 
not qualified “a caqueter en chaire et pedanter.” 

45 Josephi Scaligeri . . . Epistolae, Frankfort, 1628, pp. 94-115. That Sca- 
liger and Vertunien were acquainted before 1574 is shown by an undated letter 
written by Scaliger to Jacques Dalechamps between 1561 and 1571 (probably 
about 1565) ; cf. Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaliger, p. 3009. 

46 Bibl. Nat., Collection Du Puy, 395, fol. 122-124, a poor copy. In the 
second line there is an indecipherable Greek word. Although undated, the letter 
was written in 1575. Cf. note 52, below. 

47In a letter written on December 27, 1575, Scaliger says: “ Noz messagiers 
de Poictiers sont détroussés le plus souvent par les chemins” (Tamizey de 
Larroque, Lettres francaises, p. 37). 
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Nunc visum est mihi me ad te posse scribere. Nescio tamen 
an hae ad te perveniant. Nolui enim te mearum rerum ignarum 
esse, quo in statu sim, quomodo valuerim. Equidem, mi Vertu- 
niane, vix possum me a pertinacissimo morbo recipere cum quo 
nuper mensem integrum misere conflictatus sum. Ac primo quidem 
iniit me febris cum qua rem habui continuis octo diebus; ea tantum 
me amavit, ut ne horam quidem intermittere voluerit, neque dis- 
cedere a complexibus meis. Antequam ea me invaderet XX dies 
perfrixeram ac frequentissima tussi vexabar. Hoc nunquam acci- 
dere solet mihi (solet autem saepe) quin post longam perfrictionem 
statim febris consequatur. Quod sane ut dixi, mihi nuper usu venit. 
Postquam enim diu tussi vexatus essem neque ea defungi possem, 
tum incidi in febrem quam, ut dixi, 8 dies equidem tuli et pertuli. 
Cum putarem ea me defunctum esse, tanquam totum aliquod 
«atdppoov in dextrum latus incubuit. Quo tantum doloris sensi, ut 
clamore ac impotentia doloris pene totam viciniam concinuerim. 
Neque ulla requies fuit, donec Duretus,** cuius opera usus fueram, 
iussit mihi iterum sanguinem permitti, propter repentinum illud 
telum doloris, cum ante sex dies mihi vena quoque aperta fuisset. 
Denique eo res rediit ut ab eo tempore fluxum «atdppov semper in 
dexteriorem partem senserim cum maximo lateris dolore. Vix 
respirabam ex eo morbo, cum statim viae me commisi. Tantum 
taedii urbis mihi incesserat, ut non vererer etiam cum salutis meae 
periculo Lutetiam fugere.*® In itinere Vindocini iterum repetivit 
me febris; incoenatus quieti me dedi. Postero die nondum re- 
sederat is status. Surrexi tamen et exhaustis viribus plus ab animo 
paratus quam a corpore volui a coenaculo, ubi quieveram, inferius 
descendere. Forte tunc pluerat, et humidatempestaserat. Ibiego in 
scalis per quas mihi descendendum erat propter lubricum humorem 
tanto impetu decidi, ut pene os sacrum totum comminuerim. Scis, 
mi Vertun., quanto dolore surgunt qui in illud os ceciderint. Ab eo 
tempore tantos cruciatus in eo osse patior, ut cum in lectum me 
coniicio, id non sine summo dolore faciam. Rem totam Turoni 
communicavi cum Falesaeo,® qui non solum consilio suo me iuvit, 
sed etiam ultro ut sibi ad coenam promitterem, oravit. Eius con- 


#8 Louis Duret (1527-1586), physician of Charles IX and of Henry III, was 
appointed professor in the Collége Royal in 1568. He excelled in explaining the 
works of Hippocrates. 

49 In a letter to Pierre Pithou, dated February 8, 1576, Scaliger mentions his 
visit to Paris. Tamizey de Larroque says (Lettres frangaises, p. 41, note 2): 
“Ce séjour de Scaliger 4 Paris ne me semble pas avoir été signalé jusqu’a 
présent.” 

50 Charles Falaizeau, a physician of Tours. Cf. above. 
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silium ad te mitto. Tu et Ulmus® noster videbitis quo remedio 
Ossi sacro consulendum putetis. 

Interea totus scabiosus evasi: nulla, ne minima quidem pars in 
corpore meo quae a scabie illa vacet.5? Videte, obsecro, quid mihi 
faciendum putetis. Ego totum me vobis do dedicoque. De con- 
silio Falesaei confectio prunorum ad solvendam alvum praecipitur. 
Eam ego te rogo, ut statim pharmacopolae conficiendam tradas, 
mihique quam primum remittas. Eius enim usus mihi est cum 
astrictissima alvo sim. Vide quid de ea confectione sentiat Ulmus 
noster. Si tu hic esses tibi redderem rationem studiorum meorum 
dum Lutetiae fui. Sed cura ut venias. Volo etiam ad nos mittas 
declinationes Corderi®* pro filiolo D. Abenni.°* Praeterea ni grave 
est quaere diligenter ut possis requirere Catullum, Tibullum, Pro- 
pertium® cum commentario. Eo libro non amplius octo dies utar, 
ac bona fide remittam. Idque ut facias etiam atque etiam rogo. 
Praeterea varias lectiones P. Victorii®® eas ego simul cum Catullo 
remittam. Non timendum est quin ego eas tibi tuto referendas 
curem. Misisti ad me Lutetiam quaedam excerpta ex Aurel. Celso 


51 Francois Umeau (1530-1594), a physician of Poitiers. Cf. Dreux du 
Radier, II, 521. 

52 Scaliger also mentions his cutaneous trouble in letters dated December 13, 
1575, and December 27, 1575 (Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres francaises, pp. 34-35 
and 38). In a letter dated February 8, 1576 (ibid., p. 43), he announces his 
recovery: “Car j’ay eu mes mains fort longtemps impotentes de tumeurs et 
de galle, chose que je n’avois jamais essayé, et du tout contraire 4 ma disposition, 
qui suis de nature seche et aride. Mais, graces a Dieu, j’en suis bien gueri.”— 
Scaliger’s description of his ailments seems to justify the following passage from 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (I, ii) : “ Hard students are commonly 
troubled with gouts, catarrhs, rheums, cachexia, bradypepsia, bad eyes, stone, 
and colick, crudities, oppilations, vertigo, winds, consumptions, and all such dis- 
eases as come by overmuch sitting.”—In the Prima Scaligerana, article Joseph 
Scaliger, under the date 1576, Vertunien talks about Scaliger’s illnesses and bodily 
constitution. 

53 Maturin Cordier (1479-1564), the educational reformer, author of the 
famous Colloquies. 

54Louis de Chasteigner. Abain, near Poitiers, was an estate of the Chas- 
teigner family. 

55 At this time Scaliger was working on his Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Nova 
Editio, which was published in 1577. 

56 Petrus Victorius (in Italian, Vettori) died in 1585. In the Prima Sca- 
ligerana, Scaliger says: “ Victorius Italorum doctissimus, et vir optimus ac fidel- 
issimus, cui multum debemus.” In the Secunda Scaligerana, Scaliger is not so 
complimentary. Among other things he says: “ Estant jeune je faisois estat des 
variae lectiones de Victorius, mais ce n’est pas grand cas: il escrit de miserables 
lettres, cum magnis ambagibus.” 
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Empirico.” Ad ea ne responderem effecit morbus repentinus qui 
me nuper oppressit. Nunc vel eadem dubitata vel etiam librum 
ipsum mitte. Operam meam aut officium non desiderabis, certo 
scio. Vale. Abenni,®*® III Id. Nov. [1575]. Saluta Borderium,®® 
Pelegerium,*° Sammartanum, viduam Callierii,®! et alios quos scis 
nobis bene velle.” 


In 1576 the religious wars had been in progress in France for 
nearly fifteen years. Four of the eight wars had been fought, and 
the fifth was coming to a close with the convocation of the States- 
General at Blois. The domains of the Chasteigner family were 
situated in Poitou, Limousin, Touraine, and Marche, provinces in 
which the Huguenots were particularly strong, and which conse- 
quently were the scenes of the most bitter conflicts and the most 
unbridled lawlessness. Scaliger, through his connection with the 
Chasteigners, suffered many hardships at this time. 


“Constantly moving from chateau to chateau through Poitou 
and the Limousin, as the exigencies of the civil war required, oc- 
casionally taking his turn as a guard when the chateau was attacked, 
at least on one occasion trailing a pike on an expedition against the 
Leaguers, with no access to libraries, and frequently separated even 
from his books, his life during this period seems in one aspect most 
unsuited to study.’’®? 


As Christie remarks, however, it was during these troublous times 
that Scaliger composed and published several of his most important 
works; for instance, his editions of Festus (1576) and of Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius (1577). 

That Vertunien shared Scaliger’s trials and collaborated with 


57 Scaliger is mentioned, among other annotators of Celsus, in the following 
title: Aur. Corn. Celsi De Medicina Libri Octo. Cum Notis Integris Joannis 
Caesarii, Roberti Constantini, Josephi Scaligeri, Isaacit Casauboni, Joannis Bap- 
tistae Morgagni . . ., Rotterdam, 1750. 

58 Abain. 

5° Jean Boiceau de La Borderie, of Poitiers, a lawyer, and a poet in his idle 
hours. He is often confused with Bertrand de La Borderie, author of L’Amie 
de Court and Discours du voyage 4 Constantinople. Concerning Jean Boiceau, 
see Dreux du Radier, II, 444 ff.; Haag, article Boiceau. 

60 In the Prima Scaligerana, article Seneca, mention is made of “D. Pele- 
gerium utriusque nostrum amicissimum.” 

61 Probably Suzanne Cailler, author of an ode on the death of her uncle, 
Nicolas Rapin, a few stanzas of which are cited by Dreux du Radier, ITI, 248-249. 
62 R. C. Christie, Selected Essays and Papers, p. 216. 
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him we learn from the correspondence of both men. In the follow- 
ing passage from an unpublished letter written on July 2, 1602, to 
Pierre du Puy,®* Vertunien gives details of the life of himself and 
Scaliger during nine or ten months that they were confined in the 
chateau of La Roche Posay at Touffou. It is interesting to note 
that Scaliger, in his effort to increase Vertunien’s knowledge of 
Greek, employed the method used by his own father in teaching 
him the fine points of Latin composition. Vertunien was a diligent 
pupil, judging from his statement that he recast his translations 
two or three times by candle light in order not to afford the hyper- 
critical Scaliger too ample an opportunity to correct his mistakes. 
The passage in question runs: 


“Or vous veulx je dire l'occasion de ladite version.** Nous 
estions tous deux retirez 4 Touffou, maison de feu Monsieur de la 
Rochepozay,®® a quatre lieues de ceste ville,°* pour la premiere 
guerre de la Ligue, 1577, durant les premiers Estats de Blois :** ot 
couchant en sa chambre, pour m’exercer a la langue grecque, il me 
dist qu’il n’y avoit rien meilleur que de faire des versions de l’une 
langue en l’autre: et partant me fit il tourner le livre d’Hippocrate 
Tlept tév év xepary tpwudrav® (cuius libelli editio apud Mam. Pa- 
tissonum tot turbas excitavit Lutetiae)®® et tous les soirs s’allant 
coucher me tournoit verbo ad verbum un ou deux des Epigrammes 
du 7 de l’Anthologie, pour luy rendre le lendemain en vers latins. 
Quant a luy, a son premier reveil, il faisoit sa version in mente, ne 
faisant jamais autrement ses poemes: mais moy, qui suis fort 
mauvais poete, je travaillois prou de la faire et refaire deux et trois 
fois a la chandelle, pour la luy rendre au matin. Ce qu’aiant fait, 
et me l’aiant corrigée, il me faisoit escrire la sienne: tellement que 
durant neuf ou dix mois, que nous fusmes exilez audit lieu, nous 
achevasmes tout ledit livre:° dont j’avois deux copies, l’une ot 

63 Son of the eminent magistrate Claude du Puy. 

64 That is, Scaliger’s Latin translation of the epigrams of the seventh book 
of the Anthology. 

®5 Louis de Chasteigner died on September 20, 1595. 

66 Poitiers. 

67 Henry III opened the first States-General at Blois on December 6, 1576. 

68 Hippocrates’s treatise deals with lesions of the cranium (fractures, con- 
tusions, etc.) and their treatment. 

69 Concerning the quarrel between Scaliger and certain doctors of Paris on 
account of Scaliger’s emendations of the text of Hippocrates, see Nisard, pp. 
196-197, and Bernays, pp. 239 ff. 

70 Selecta Epigrammata from the Anthology were published in posthumous 
collections of Scaliger’s poetry and minor prose works (1610 and 1615). 


an 
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estoient le grec et la version latine mot a mot e regione I’un de 
l'autre, et au dessoubs sa version en vers et la mienne: et mesme 
quelques epigrammes tournez en poesie frangoyse par un bon homme 
d’advocat Jean Boiceau,”* oncle de Monsieur Constant, advocat en 
la court de Parlement a Paris. L’autre copie c’estoit celle ot la 
version seule de Monsieur de Lescale estoit: que je prestay 4 Mon- 
sieur de Gourgues,’? qui me promettoit la faire imprimer a Leyden. 
Or la premiere copie m’a esté volée par la Ligue en ceste ville, pen- 
dant que nous estions a Tours, avec force lettres latines et autres 
ceuvres et memoires de Monsieur de 1’Escale que je tenois fort chers. 
Et vous veoiez la fortune qu’a eu l’autre par la negligence et desdain 
dudit Sieur de Gourgues, qui veult tant de mal 4 Monsieur de Les- 
cale, a ce que j’entends, et desprise tant tout ce qui vient de sa main 
qu'il vouldroit qu’aucun n’en veist jamais rien: tant il est ingrat a 
son bienfaiteur.”’** 


In a letter to Claude du Puy, written at Touffou on June 30, 
1577, Scaliger refers to Vertunien, “un homme insatiable d’ap- 
prendre,” and to Vertunien’s translation of Hippocrates: 


“Je ne suis pas tout seul en ce chasteau, je dis de compagnie qui 
peust contenter un homme de mon humeur, car, entr’autres, Mon- 
sieur de La Vau, medecin, est ici avecques moi, qui a tres bien be- 
sogné sur Hippocrates [epi rpwydrwv xepadrijs. Car ce livre estant 
nettoié par moi de mille faultes et glossemes qu’on avoit fourré 
dans le texte de ce grand personnage, il Il’a tourné en bon latin, 
illustré d’un fort beau commentaire et reprins beaucoup d’erreurs 
des modernes. Bref, c’est un labeur fort bien emploié. [1 fault 
savoir si Patisson aura loisir de l’imprimer avec mes castigations, 
et vous puis asseurer que despuis les lettres resuscitées on n’a veu 
livre si renouvellé qu’est ce livret d’Hippocrates.** Et sellon ce que 


71 Concerning Jean Boiceau de La Borderie, see note 59, above. Compare 
Secunda Scaligerana, article Anthologia: “ Ego cum Vertuniano et altero verte- 
bam Anthologiam versibus, et fere totam verti.” 

72 The name of a prominent Gascon family, the most famous member of 
which was the soldier Dominique de Gourgues. Monsieur de Gourgues is men- 
tioned twice in the Secunda Scaligerana, articles Inscriptions and Tourbes. His 
name also occurs several times in the collection of letters published by Jacques 
de Reves. 

78 Bibl. Nat., Collection Du Puy, 712, fol. 38-39, autograph letter. The hos- 
tility of the Sieur de Gourgues toward Scaliger is mentioned by none of the 
latter’s biographers. 

7 Dreux du Radier (Bibl. hist. et crit. du Poitou, III, 154) says concerning 
the work of Scaliger and Vertunien: “Le livre . . . annonce partout un traduc- 
teur éclairé et maitre de sa matiére. Outre le mérite de la traduction d’un 
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vous m’en escrirez, s’il vous plaist, Monsieur de La Vau vous 1’en- 
voiera ; lequel desire fort d’estre receu en vostre amitié. Car il sait 
bien qui vous estes et lui c’est un homme insatiable d’apprendre et 
qui pourchasse l’amitié de telz hommes comme vous.”’*® 


Vertunien’s translation of Hippocrates’s treatise was published 
in 1578,"° after some delay caused by the slowness of the printer 
Mamert Patisson.*7 The preface, dated Touffou, December, 1577, 
and addressed by Vertunien “ clarissimo doctissimoque D. M. Laur. 
Jouberto, consiliario et professori Regio in Schola Monspeliensi, 
patri praeceptorique suo charissimo,” contains the following inter- 
esting lines: 


“When, at the beginning of the year, at the summons of Fran- 
cois de Chasteigner de la Roche Posay,’* a knight most noble and 
wealthy, a veritable Maecenas to me, I had come here from his 
brother to assume the care of his nephew, as I am wont to do on 
other occasions, but more especially as a result of my long connec- 
tion with the Chasteigners and my service to the family for many 


ouvrage fort défiguré dans l’original par les copistes, et l’édition du grec d’Hypo- 
crate, les corrections de Scaliger font du livre un morceau achevé dans son 
genre.” Compare Emile Littré (CEuvres complétes d’Hippocrate, Paris, 1841, 
III, 184, note 20) : “ Je ne crains pas de dire que le travail de Scaliger se sent de 
la précipitation qu’il y apporta, et du peu d’habitude qu’il avait de traiter un 
sujet médical. Ce travail lui attira de vives critiques, parfois trés bien fondées, 
de la part des médecins érudits de Paris.” Elsewhere (III, 175) Littré charac- 
terizes Scaliger’s corrections as “ souvent trop hardies.” 

7 Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres frangaises, pp. 64-66. In another letter, 
written on July 9, 1591, Scaliger wrote Du Puy (ibid., p. 287): “Il [Vertunien] 
est un tres bon homme, et digne de vostre amitié.’ 

76 Hippocratis | Coit De Capitis | Vulneribus Liber, | Latinitate donatus | a 
Francisco Ver- | tuniano Doctore | Medico Pictaviensi. | Eiusdem Fr. Vertuniani 
Commentarius in eundem, | Eiusdem Hippocratis textus Graecus a Iosepho | 
Scaligero Iul. Cae. F. castigatus, | cum ipsius Scaligeri Castigationum | suarum 
explicatione. | Lutetiae, | Apud Mamertum Patissonium Typographum | Regium, 
in officina Roberti Stephani. | M.D. LXXVIII. 8vo, 94 pp. numbered, 5 ff. un- 
numbered. Roman and Greek letters. Signatures, @ four, A-F eights. Bibl. 
Nat., Td °’. 

77In the Lettres frangaises, Scaliger complains often about Patisson’s slow- 
ness in printing Vertunien’s book. Cf. also the following extract (Tamizey de 
Larroque, p. 74): “Car Patisson n’a pas bien faict d’avoir monstré le livre de 
Monsieur de La Vau a mestre Louis Duret, car ceste pouvre beste se vante en 
pleine chaise que je lui ai dérrobé ses corrections. Et Dieu sait, si je vouloie 
estre larron, si je ne mettroie pas la main en meilleure bourse qu’en celle-la.” 
Concerning Duret, see note 48, above. 

78 Brother of Louis de Chasteigner. 
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years, I there met Joseph Scaliger, a most illustrious and learned 
man, son of that great Julius Caesar Scaliger, and himself, as it 
were, a foster-son of that household, the foster-mother of the 
learned. In these circumstances, as behooved one who understood 
that not only laws, but letters—yes, even letters, without which men 
of intellectual habits cannot exist—get no hearing in the midst of 
wars and civil outbreaks, I came to a decision not to quit his side 
until he should betake himself elsewhere, and I determined not to 
let slip the opportunity for learning, so fortunately offered me, even 
though it would be at some cost to myself. Thus, under his 
auspicious guidance, I began to read books in three languages, but 
especially those in Greek, as being particularly related to the medical 
science with which I am concerned, and by way of these books, 
began the study of my old friend Hippocrates; and when I had 
begun to turn into Latin his book dealing with wounds of the head, 
which it so happened was the first that came to hand, and which ap- 
pealed to me especially—since it was solely for the training involved 
—by its brevity and conciseness, straightway at the very beginning 
of the task I hit upon so many rocks that I would have been close to 
shipwreck had it not been for my pilot, Joseph Scaliger, who 
snatched me from impending danger. He thereupon, and merely 
for the pleasure of the thing, while still engaged in some other labor 
(and I who saw him can affirm this with certainty), began to read 
that very book, hastily at first, I admit; but when he noticed that the 
text therein was interpolated with doubtful words and was entirely 
at variance with the style of Hippocrates himself, and when he had 
marked these passages in my copy, and had been led on to greater 
lengths by his first essay, he thought it worth while to re-read it, 
but this time more carefully. And in this process such a tiny field 
yielded such a harvest of emendations, that in a few hours, that is 
to say, in three at most, all that now appears was set forth with 
comment, and dictated tome. . . . One thing only I shall add, which 
I realize will be most pleasing to you as well as to all other fol- 
lowers of Asclepias—namely, that if Scaliger perceives that this 
his first attempt is going to meet with your approval and that of 
those most like you, he will undertake a similar work in the case 
of all the rest of Hippocrates; just as he has now done for a com- 
mentator on Hippocrates no less eloquent than trustworthy, one 
Celsus, by a cursory reading; a new edition of whose work, if he 
deems it worthy of a re-reading in leisure, he will adorn for the 
lovers of pure and faultless Latin. . . . I shall prepare . . . an 
entire edition of Hippocrates, emended by the same hand, and ren- 
dered into Latin, that is to say, the tongue of Celsus, as I hope, if 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus shall have looked favorably on these my 
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first endeavors.*® For this study I have already at hand in my case 
several books, the Aphorismi, Praesagia, and Coacae Praenotiones. 
You have now an outline of the occupations of my leisure, and of 
my plans, Joubertus, my most illustrious friend.” 


There are a few scattered pieces of documentary evidence con- 
cerning the relations of Scaliger and Vertunien during the fifteen 
years that followed the publication of Hippocratis Coi De Capitis 
Vulneribus Liber. Nearly all this period was spent by Scaliger in 
the various chateaux of the Chasteigner family, Chantemille, 
Touffou, Preuilly,*° and especially Abain, where he devoted him- 
self to his De Emendatione Temporum and other chronological 
works. That Vertunien saw Scaliger and corresponded with him 
at this time is shown by Scaliger’s letters to his friends,* in which 
he mentions the reception of books and letters through the medium 
of Vertunien. In 1579 the following sixain from Vertunien’s pen 
appeared among the liminary pieces of Scaliger’s edition of Mani- 
lius’s Astronomica: 


Quid praestare queat ludendo maximus heros 
Scaliger, ingratus vel tacet orbis adhuc: 

Testes Virgilius, Festus, Varro, Ausoniusque, 
Et tu cum sociis, docte Catulle, tuis. 

Unius Manili, quid possit seria tractans, 
Invidia possunt scripta fatente loqui.*? 


From 1579 to 1586 Scaliger traveled a good deal in France. 
During that period several of his extant letters were written at 
Lyons, Nanteuil, Aix-en-Provence, Bourges, and his native Agen.** 
He also paid several visits to Poitiers, where he and Vertunien often 
saw each other.8* That Scaliger, however, was none too well dis- 
posed towards Poitiers as a city of learning, despite the fact that it 


79 Neither Scaliger nor Vertunien carried out his intention with regard to 
the complete works of Hippocrates. 

80 Chantemille is in Marche, Preuilly in Touraine. 

81 Cf. Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres frangaises, pp. 115, 122, 199, 287. 

82 Poems in praise of Scaliger by Jean Dorat, Alexis Gaudin, and Jonathas 
Petit were also published in the Astronomica. 

83 Cf. Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres francaises, pp. 94 ff. 

84In a letter dated April 19, 1592 (Reves, p. 207), a certain De Boisfort 
says that he knew Scaliger when the latter was “ hoste de M. de Lavau, l’un de 
nos meilleurs amys et voisins a Poitiers.” 








—— 
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was the home of his friends Vertunien, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, 
Jean Boiceau de La Borderie, Madame des Roches and her daugh- 
ter,*° is evident from a letter written to Claude du Puy on Septem- 
ber 25, 1576, which begins: 


“Je suis en ceste ville despuis quinze jours en ¢a, oli je me suis 
rendu, non pour l’honnesteté des magistratz, qui sont de grands 
ennemis de toute vertu, mais pour l’amour d’une demi douzaine de 
mes amis, qui m’ont supplié d’y passer mon hiver. Je ne say si j’y 
demoureray tant, comme ils vouldroyent. Certes je feray beaucoup 
si je me puis tant commander, que de faire tant pour eux, que de 
demeurer en une ville, ott je n’y voy qu’une grande solitude de 
lettres, et une grande legereté et promptitude a faire sédition.”** 


Before treating the relations of Scaliger and Vertunien after 
1593—the date of Scaliger’s departure for Leyden,—it is necessary 
to examine briefly the Prima Scaligerana, the small volume of table 
talk gleaned by Vertunien during his twenty years of association 
with the “ Phoenix of scholars.” Inasmuch as several critics have 
misrepresented the nature of the Prima Scaligerana by attributing 
to it the characteristics of the Secunda Scaligerana, the work of 
Jean and Nicolas de Vassan, we must consider the contents of both 
collections, in order to show that Vertunien did not, as has been 
alleged, betray Scaliger’s confidence when he consigned to paper the 
latter’s familiar conversations.* 

As usual, Charles Nisard is the chief offender in these misrepre- 
sentations. He comments on the Scaligerana as follows: 


“Le Scaligerana, recueil des conversations de Scaliger avec ses 
amis, est assurément un des livres Jes plus singuliers qui aient paru 


85 Sung by Etienne Pasquier and other “ poétes chante-puce.” In the Prima 
Scaligerana, Scaliger says: “ Madame des Roches la mére, qui en scait plus que 
Madame sa fille, est plus docte et a plus leu et retenu d’histoires, 4 mon jugement, 
qu’aucun Francois, et parle autant proprement, facilement, et éloquemment qu'il 
est possible. Bref, c’est la plus docte personne, pour ne scavoir qu’une langue, 
qui soit en l'Europe.” Vertunien was a close friend of Madame des Roches and 
her daughter (cf. Reves, p. 354). 

86 Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres francaises, p. 55. 

87 Even such a friendly critic as Tamizey de Larroque makes no distinction 
between the Prima and the Secunda Scaligerana. He says (Lettres francaises, 
p. 84, note 2): “ C’est surtout quand on trouve dans le Scaligerana des apprécia- 
tions aussi injustes [the criticism of Henry IV in the Secunda Scal.], que l’on 
voudrait étre persuadé de la non-authenticité des propos recueillis par F. de 
Saint-Vertunien et par Jean et Nicolas de Vassan.” 
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depuis le jour ot la presse servit pour la premiére fois a la propa- 
gation des idées humaines. L’orgueil et la modestie, l’envie et la 
déférence, la haine et les sentiments affectueux, les jugements sains 
et la critique extravagante, les injures et les douceurs, le sérieux et 
le burlesque, la langue méme qui est un amalgame de frangais et de 
latin, tout concourt a donner a ce livre un air qui ne ressemble a 
rien, qui éblouit les yeux, qui confond la raison et fait douter par- 
fois que homme abandonné a des passions si contradictoires ait 
bien joui de la plénitude de ses facultés. L’insupportable arrogance 
et, comme dit Baillet, le venin d’un pédant outré, s’y développent a 
laise depuis la premiére page jusqu’a la derniére. C’est trop peu 
dire que l’esprit y abonde; il y pétille, il y déborde, comme la mousse 
d’un verre de vin de Champagne, et, comme elle aussi, macule tous 
les objets sur lesquels il se répand. La malignité et la légéreté y 
rendent des arréts avec un cynisme d’expressions prés duquel le 


langage des comméres les plus rompues au métier de la dispute est 
presque de I’atticisme.”’* 


Those who are acquainted with both the Prima and the Secunda 
Scaligerana will observe that Nisard’s remarks fit perfectly the 
Secunda, but that they cannot be justly applied to the Prima. 
Furthermore, Nisard, in a patent effort to mislead, even gives the 
reader to understand that the Scaligerana of the Vassans is the only 
one: 


“Disons aussi 4 son honneur qu’il se fit peut-étre observé da- 
vantage, en conversant avec ses amis, s'il eit prévu quel usage les 
fréres Vassan feraient un jour des paroles qui lui étaient échappées. 
Si ces jeunes gens, en publiant les conversations de leur maitre, ont 


cru travailler pour sa gloire, l’événement n’a pas tout a fait répondu 
a leur intention.’’®® 


Not once does Nisard mention or quote the Prima Scaligerana, 
and yet he must have known that it existed and that Vertunien was 
its author. In ignoring the Prima Scaligerana, so favorable to 
Scaliger, Nisard was merely carrying out his general plan of as- 
persing Scaliger by trying to show that even in private conversation 
with friends he was petulant, iconoclastic, vindictive, and vitu- 
perative. 

Through a peculiar chain of circumstances the Prima Scaliger- 
ana was published a century after Vertunien began jotting down 


88 le Triumvirat littéraire, p. 208. 
89 Jbid., p. 209. 
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the observations that fell from Scaliger’s lips. Upon Vertunien’s 
death in 1607 the manuscript passed into hands now unknown, 
where it remained until purchased by Francois de Sigogne, a lawyer 
of Poitiers, who sent it to Saumur to be printed after it had been 
revised by Tanneguy Le Févre.* Le Févre purposed to add com- 
ments of his own to Scaliger’s remarks, but for some reason stopped 
short when he had completed one third of his task.*? For the pref- 
ace that he had intended to write, Le Févre substituted an epistle to 
a friend, Ad Eliam Borellum, to which he appended a score of lines 
explaining how the manuscript came into his possession. The 
volume was published at Saumur in 1669 with the following title: 
Prima Scaligerana, nusquam antehac edita, cum Praefatione T. 
Fabri; Quibus adjuncta et altera Scaligerana quam antea emen- 
datiora, cum Notis cujusdam V. D. anonymi.®* In his prefatory 
letter, Le Févre explains why he chose this title, and also praises 
Sigogne for his share in the publication of the manuscript: 


“Cur autem Prima vocaverim (nam hunc eis titulum feci) ubi 
libellum legeris, facile intelliges; scilicet altera illa Scaligerana, quae 
abhinc duobus tribusve annis prodiere,®* recentiora sunt. Doctrina 
autem in his tanta est, interdum, tamque recondita, ut qui meliorum 
literarum studiosi sunt, nullam satis magnam CL. Sigonio gratiam 
referre possint, qui nec Operae suae pepercit nec sumptibus, ut 
schedas et adversaria Vertuniani sibi compararet et describeret.” 


The Prima Scaligerana, which is written in Latin, with a sprin- 
kling of French, deals wholly with matters of erudition. Of the 
150 pages of the original edition about one third are devoted to a 
discussion of the meaning of Greek, Latin, and French words. An- 
other large item is Scaliger’s opinion of ancient and modern writers, 
among the latter especially humanists, theologians, and poets. The 
Bible and the study of languages afford the topic of several articles. 

90 See the history of the Scaligerana by Des Maizeaux, in Scaligerana, Thuana 

. » avec les notes de plusieurs savans, Amsterdam, 1740, pp. I-XXIII. 

®1 Le Févre (1615-1672) was the father of the celebrated Mme Dacier. 

®2 The Prima Scaligerana also contains twenty-three notes to Scaliger’s ob- 
servations by Vertunien. 

93 Instead of Saumur, the title page bears: Groningae, Apud Petrum 
Smithaeum. 


94 The first two editions of the Secunda Scaligerana appeared in 1666 and 
1667. 
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A few paragraphs relating to Jules-César Scaliger, to Joseph Scali- 
ger, and to geographical questions complete the list of principal 
subjects. The articles, which are arranged alphabetically, are very 
brief, the greater part varying from one to seven or eight lines in 
length. They contain virtually no gossip, scandal, or vituperation; 
they are, with a few exceptions, couched in decent, dignified lan- 
guage. 

Since it is in his consideration of individuals that Scaliger’s 
acerbity especially manifests itself in the Secunda Scaligerana, let 
us see how individuals, both ancient and modern, are treated in the 
Prima. 

Favorable opinions are given of the following ancients :*° 


Aretaeus: medicus Graecus excellentissimus, Ionicus auctor, qui 
exacte singulos morbos describit, ideoque ad Hippocratem intelli- 
gendum inprimis necessarius; Aristophanes: bonus auctor Atticus 
et primus legendus . . .; Boethius: totus legendus est, magnus 
quippe philosophus et poeta eximius, phrasin Neroniani temporis 
imitans; Cassiodorus: bonus auctor et minime spernendus; Cato: 
optimus auctor cum Varrone. . .; Catullus: observantissimus 
vel morosissimus observator puritatis Latinae linguae; Tibullus: 
tersissimus ac nitidissimus poeta fuit; Propertius: castigatissi- 
mus auctor, et facundissimus. . . . Hi tres dicti sunt triumviri 
amoris; Ennius: poeta antiquus, magnifico ingenio; Horatius: 
emendatissimus auctor, ut dicebat Augustus; Juvenalis: excellens, 
et ott il y a de belles choses . . .; Lucretius: bonus liber est, nec 
melior alius auctor linguae Latinae. Véirgilius ab eo multa de- 
sumpsit; Philo Judaeus: mirabilis auctor est, et lectione dignissi- 
mus; Plautus et Terentius : optimi auctores linguae Latinae, quorum 
phrasi loquendum est; Plinius: optimus auctor est, minimeque vul- 
garis . . .; Plutarchus: totius sapientiae ocellus; Prudentius: bonus 
poeta; Seneca: bonus auctor est ...; Tertullianus: semper in 
manibus habendus, accurateque legendus est. . . . Fuit enim doctor 
omniscius et argutus ... Tertullianus certe excellentissimus 
auctor est in omnibus; Varro: . . . O excellens opus . . .!; Vir- 
gilius: de Virgilio nunquam loquendum, nam omnes omnium laudes 
superat. 


Unfavorable opinions are given of the following ancients: 


95] shall cite the exceptions. 
96 It is hardly necessary to say that these opinions were more original in the 
sixteenth century than they are now. 
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Cicero: Libros omnes philosophicos Ciceronis nihili facio, nihil 
enim in iis est quod demonstret et doceat ac cogat, nihil Aristoteli- 
cum; ut nec apud Plutarchum, qui aulicis tantum scripsit, non 
doctis; Lucanus: violentissimum et terribilissimum ingenium. II 
en avoit trop, et ne se pouvant retenir, il n’a sceu que c’estoit que 
faire un poéme; Persius: affectavit obscuritatem, et caecus dicitur 
a poetis. Luciliano more scribit. C’est un pauvre poéte, lequel 
pourtant nous entendons tout; Silius Italicus and Statius: utinam 
hunc [Ennius] haberemus integrum, et amisissemus Lucanum, Sta- 
tium, Silium Italicum, et tous ces garcgons-la.** 


Although Scaliger’s appreciation of ancient writers is interest- 
ing, it is his judgment of his contemporaries and immediate prede- 
cessors in the fields of erudition and literature that shows whether 
he was always as jealous and vindictive as he has been painted. In 
the Prima Scaligerana, he expresses an opinion of 120 modern 
scholars and authors, and in only a relatively small number of cases 


is his opinion derogatory. He praises, generally with a lavish use 
of superlatives :*§ 


Georg Agricola (s. v. Erasmus); Cornelius Agrippa; Jean 
Dorat: Auratus Graecae linguae peritissimus, qui cum ad omne ar- 
gumenti genus carmina accomodet, bonus poeta dici omnino mere- 
tur; Joannes Bainlius; Bembo and Sadoleto: Bembus et Sadoletus 
boni poetae; Théodore de Béze: Beza magnus vir procul dubio, 
olim poeta, nunc concionator extemporaneus; Jean Brodeau: Bro- 
daeus, Turonensis canonicus, vir maximus ac doctissimus fuit; 
George Buchanan: Buchananus unus est in tota Europa omnes post 
se relinquens in Latina poesi; Guillaume Budé: Nunquam erit in 
Gallia alter Budaeus; Calvin: Calvinus solidus theologus et doctus, 
styli sat purgati et elegantioris quam theologum deceat. Excel- 
lentissimi theologi duo nostris temporibus, Joannes Calvinus et 
Petrus Martyr . . .; Joachim Camerarius; Angelo Caninio (Cani- 
nius) ; Jacques Charpentier: Carpentarius optimus juventutis doc- 
tor, et Ramo praeferendus; Florent Chrestien; Clenardus; Cujas: 
Cujacius est margarita jurisconsultorum ...; Albrecht Diirer: 
Durerus, excellens pictor, patris praeceptor in hac arte . . .; Hu- 
gues Sureau du Rosier; Erasmus; Paolo Beni (Eugubinus) ; Fer- 
rerius; Marcantonio Flaminio (Flaminius); Francois de Foix 
(Franciscus Foxius); Fracastoro: Fracastorius excellens poeta in 
siphyli; Luca Gaurico (s. v. Mathematici) ; Conrad Gesner (s. v. 

97 Except in the case of Cicero’s and Plutarch’s philosophic writings, I doubt 
whether any one will question the soundness of these adverse criticisms. 

8 T shall quote only the most interesting judgments. 
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Erasmus) ; Antoine de Gouvéa (Goveanus) ; Hermolaus Barbarus, 
Politianus, Picus Mirandula, Leonicenus, Gaza, lumina et flores 
Italiae fuerunt; Isidore of Seville; Giovanni del Giocondo (s. v. 
Mathematici) ; Laurent Joubert: Joubertum vidi Monspelii, qui 
mihi satis doctus videtur; Dominus de Saint-Jousy; Denis Lambin: 
Lambinus erat vir bonus et doctus, qui Latine et Romane loque- 
batur, optimeque scribebat; Luther; Paulus Manutius; Marcellus 
Empiricus; Marullus; Mathiolus; Melancthon (s. v. Erasmus) ; 
Mercerus; Jean de Monluc (s. v. Episcopus); Marc-Antoine de 
Muret: Pauci sunt in mundo Mureti . . .; Palingenius; Guillaume 
Pellicier; Guy du Faur de Pibrac: Pibraccius vir honestissimus, 
bonus jurisconsultus, et pour un Gascon, parle bien francois; Pietro 
Pomponazzi; Pontanus; Simon Portus (s. v. Pomponatius) ; Beatus 
Rhenanus; Aimar de Ranconet (Ranconetus); Francois Roaldés 
(Roaldus) ; Mme des Roches; Ronsard and Du Bellay: Ronsardus 
magnus poeta Gallicus; ut Bellaius utriusque linguae Latinae et 
Gallicae, qui (quod hactenus pauci) facilitatem et dulcedinem Catulli 
assequutus est; Barthélemy de Salignac (Salignatius) ; Salmonius 
Macrinus; Scévole de Sainte-Marthe: Scaevolae Sammarthani sua- 
vissima Musa; Sannazaro: Sannazarius tersus poeta, et optimae 
inventionis, lectione dignissimus; Sarracenus; Jules-César Scaliger ; 
Jacques Schegkius (s. v. Simon Simonius); Frangois Vatable: 
Vatablus magnus in Hebraeis, nec alius Christianus in iis eo doc- 
tior; Vesalius; Piero Vettori (Victorius); Hieronymus Vida ex- 
cellentissimus poeta, recentior cum sequentibus, quorum nomina 
sunt, Pontanus, Politianus, Sannazarius, Flaminius, Molsa, Bal- 
tazar Castilioneus, Naugerius, Bembus, Sadoletus, inter quos Ma- 
rullum, locum habere patiar. Ex Hollandia, Joannes Secundus 
Hagiensis. Goveanus, Beza in suis antiquis, nam nunc nihil praestat 
ejusmodi. Sammarthanus, Christianus [Florent Chrestien], Sal- 
monius Macrinus; Elie Vinet (Vinetus). 


On the other hand, Scaliger criticizes adversely the following 
men: 


Antonio Brassavola: Brassavolus . . . cymbalum ineptae medi- 
corum plebis; Josephus Castalio vulgaris, tum in theologia, tum 
in linguis, un pédant, et qui quicquid in buccam veniebat, effutiebat ; 
Pietro Crinito or Riccio: Petrus Crinitus est un fat et un babouin; 
Etienne Dolet and Nicolas Bourbon: Doletus et Borbonius, poetae 
nullius nominis; Nicolas Durand, Bartolus, and Oronce Finé: Du- 
randus in theologia, Bartolus in jure, Orontius in mathematicis, 
sont faiseurs de quolibets; Louis Duret: Duretus jejunus in do- 
cendo, nam Graecam linguam exacte non novit; Jean Fernel: Fer- 
nelius bon gaigne-denier, qui entra en crédit pour avoir facilité l’ac- 
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couchement de la Reine Mére . . .; Leonhard Fuchs: nihil aliud 
quam farrago variorum locorum hinc inde transcriptorum. Infans 
plane deprehenditur in suis stirpium commentariis; Michel de 
L’Hospital: poeta fuit humilis; Paulus Jovius mendacissimus, et 
Guicchardino inferior, nimis affectato et luxuriante stylo, potius 
quam castigato, utens; Longolius non suo sensu, sed Ciceronis 
loquutus est, dum non stylum Ciceronis, sed ipsissimas phrases, 
adeoque sententias transcribit; Munsterus . . . indoctus et infans 
fuit; Theophrastus Paracelsus; Joachim Périon: Scaliger says that 
Périon’s Ciceronianism causes him to pervert Aristotle; he also 
criticizes Périon for wrongly deriving French words from Greek— 
for instance, maison from 60s; Jean Prothaise: Scaliger ques- 
tions Prothaise’s knowledge of Hebrew; Scirrhonius, ignarissimus 
vir, pharmacotriba, id est, pileur de drogues, verius, quam medicus; 
Simon Simonius Skekio longe inferior; Henri Estienne: Scaliger 
censures Estienne for corrupting texts printed by him and for 
wrongly deriving French words from Greek. 


In the following cases, Scaliger mingles praise and censure: 


Du Bartas: Bartassius in sua Juditha Lucanicum stylum sequitur, 
feliciter assurgit, sed saepe duriusculus; Jean Bodin: Bodinus . . 
indoctissimus valdeque jejunus, . . . fur impudentissimus (Scaliger 
accuses Bodin of stealing entire pages from Scaliger’s Coniectanea 
in M. Terentium Varronem de Lingua Latina (1565). In the mar- 
gin of the manuscript: Dignus est tamen ob elegantem stylum his- 
torias scribere); Barnabé Brisson: Doctus sane vir est Brisso, 
regius patronus et eloquens. Pietatem in illo requiro. Scaliger 
then criticizes Brisson’s De Regno Persarum and De Actionibus et 
Formulis; Florent Chrestien: Christianus nostras excellentissimus 
poeta Graecus, Latinus, Gallicus . . ., sed vitae parum probatae 
est, et c’est un folastre; Jacques Dalechamps: Dalechampius vir 
alioqui bene doctus, Plinium emendandum et excudendum suscepit : 
sed qua est audacia, omnia invertet et corrumpet . . .; Julius de 
Guerseng: un bel esprit, qui a la langue latine et frangoise 4 com- 
mandement, but he is superficial, his French and Latin verses “ sont 
de moyenne étoffe,” his fame will not live beyond the present gener- 
ation; Leon Hebreo: Leonis Hebraei pulcherrimae sunt meta- 
phorae, et valde plausibiles: sed has non moror, nec soleo libenter 
legere, quod verae non sint . . .; Francois Hotman: Hotomannum 
sola dictio Latina commendat ac eloquentia,—caetera, pauvre 
homme; Gabriel Minutius omnino Guersensio similis, sive stulti- 
tiam consideres, sive acumen ingenii, ac portentosae memoriae 
rationem habeas; Jacques Peletier: Peletarius, a learned mathema- 
tician and physician, but varius et inconstans in religione; Guil- 
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laume Postel: Postellus, excellens philosophus, cosmographus, 
mathematicus, historicus stultus, linguarum non ignarus, sed nullius 
ad unguem peritus. Invideo illi Arabicam linguam; Regius feliciter 
versatus in lingua Graeca. Ebriosus. Historiam scribere posset; 
Jean du Tillet erat vir doctus, et qui omnes bibliothecas languedoiiy 
expilavit, ut Pelisserius bibliothecas languedoc; Adrien Turnébe: 
Turnebus vir maximus erat, doctissimusque, cujus Adversaria abor- 
tivum foetum soleo nuncupare, potuit enim melius scribere. Ag- 
noscas tamen genuinum partum Turnebi. 


Granting that Scaliger is wrong in some of his adverse judg- 
ments,®® need it occasion surprise that a man of his remarkable at- 
tainments should find fault with a few of his contemporaries in 
expressing an opinion of six score? Because his estimate of a hand- 
ful of men does not always coincide with our estimate, and because 
in a half-dozen cases he lets slip expressions which our modern 
sense of decorum may not approve, must he be accused of wilful 
injustice, and must Vertunien’s Scaligerana, a work dealing en- 
tirely with serious matters, be placed on a level with the Scaligerana 
of the Vassans, which, as I have said already, is quite deserving of 
the abuse that Nisard and others have heaped upon it? 

In every respect, the difference between the Prima and the 
Secunda Scaligerana is most marked. The Secunda is twice as long 
as the Prima, and the individual articles of the Secunda are usually 
much longer than those of the Prima. The Prima is written almost 
entirely in Latin; the greater part of the Secunda is in French, the 
remainder in Latin. The Prima is devoted wholly to questions of 
erudition, especially to the discussion of Greek, Latin, and French 
words and literatures; the Secunda is devoted chiefly to lighter 
considerations—remarks on places, persons, and customs of con- 
temporary England, France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
other countries. The tone of the Prima is scholarly and dignified, 
with scarcely any vituperation; the Secunda is full of gossip, scan- 
dal, and vituperation, and, to be frank, is far more interesting and 
spicy than the Prima. 

That virulent condemnation is the keynote of a large portion of 
the Secunda Scaligerana may be seen by consulting the following 

99 If space permitted, it would be easy to show that specialists of the present 


day sanction most of Scaliger’s adverse judgments. In many cases, other writers 
of the sixteenth century concur with Scaliger in opinion. 
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articles :'°° Clavius, Coccius Sabellicus, Codomanus, Coignée, Cot- 
ton, Drusius, Epiphanius, Gomarus, Gruter, Henry IV, Hierony- 
mus, Junius, Lipsius, La Croix du Maine, Martinistes, Martinus, 
Medicis, Merula, Meursius, Ministres, Miron, Moncaud, Montpesat, 
Navarre, Passerat, Popma, Ramus, Rosny, Scioppius, Serarius, 
Servin, Stapleton, Taubman. 

The following articles contain attacks on Jesuits or on Catholics 
in general, attacks from which the Prima Scaligerana is free: Cire, 
Cotton, Heraetici, Jesuitae, Natalis Christi, Papauté, Pasquier, 
Péres, De Sodomitis. 

The Secunda Scaligerana, as Nisard observes, contains a re- 
markable collection of pejoratives; for example: rustique, bougre, 
pauvre esprit et jugement, arrogant, superbe, glorieux vilain, grand 
ratisseur, larron, fanatique, grand larron de livres, pourceau, dé- 
bauché, sot, pesant, ane, fantasque, acariatre, fou, méchant, pédant, 
fat, bavard, ignorant, vrai Jésuite, béte, esprit lourd, orgueilleux, 
idiot, daemoniacus, diligens fur librorum et chartum, bestia, porcus, 
ignarus, stultus, sordidus, plagiarius, asinus, simia, superbissimus, 
etc.?? 

The great dissimilarity ebtween the contents of the two Scaliger- 
ana is easily explained. In the first place, the compilers of the works 
must be considered. Francois Vertunien was a man of about 
Scaliger’s own age, that is, from thirty-five to fifty-five years old 
during the period in which he committed to writing the Prima 
Scaligerana (1574-1593). Furthermore, he was a staid humanist. 
These facts explain why Scaliger and Vertunien conversed on ques- 
tions of erudition, and why for his Scaligerana Vertunien jotted 
down matters that appealed to him as a scholar.*°? On the other 

100 On account of their length, these articles cannot be reproduced here. 

101 Concerning Scaliger and the Secunda Scaligerana, Guy Patin wrote: “Il 
y a bien la-dedans des mouvements d’esprit d’un Gascon échauffé et évaporé, 
dont vous ne ferez que rire. Il y en a d’autres qui sont fort hardis et qui don- 
neront de l’étonnement. Il y a aussi quelques articles et quelques points d’érudi- 
tion qui ne sont point connus; car ce démon d’homme-la savoit tout . . . Scaliger 
a été par ses bonnes parties un des plus grands hommes qui ayent vécu depuis 
les apotres; mais de méme que les autres hommes, il a eu ses défauts qu’on ne 
peut hair sans hair les hommes qui en sont composés” (Lettres de Guy Patin, 
Reveillé-Parise edition, III, 626, 629-630). 

102 It is unlikely that Vertunien thought his notes would ever be published. 
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hand, Jean and Nicolas de Vassan, during their association with 
Scaliger at Leyden,’®* were barely twenty years of age, and because 
of their youth were inexperienced and were anything but deep 
scholars. Instead of discussing with these novices humanistic and 
philological subjects, as he had done with Vertunien, Scaliger chose 
to entertain them with accounts of his travels in many lands and 
with gossip of various kinds. As the Vassans were young, and so 
eager for the racy and the exciting rather than for the profound, 
they wrote down conversations that the mature Vertunien would 
have disregarded. In short, in his table talk Scaliger catered to his 
hearers, and his hearers recorded the sort of talk that appealed 
most strongly to their years and to their natures. 

It is also easy to explain the great amount of invective in the 
Secunda Scaligerana. The Joseph Scaliger who lived in France 
before 1593 was a wholly different man from the Joseph Scaliger 
who lived in Leyden from 1593 until his death in 1609. It was 
after 1593 that his real tribulations began. Before that date he had 
lived with the Chasteigners, had devoted himself to study, and had 
had only petty quarrels with fellow scholars and the inconveniences 
of civil war to disturb his tranquillity. Scarcely had he arrived in 
Leyden when his enemies banded together and waged upon him a 
war so relentless that it undoubtedly shortened his life by many 
years. Inasmuch as Scaliger was a Protestant, and nearly all his 
adversaries were Jesuits or partisans of the Jesuits, it was only 
natural that he, never a patient sufferer, should vent his wrath upon 
the Jesuits and upon Catholics in general. Hence, in order to un- 
derstand the presence of so much personal abuse in the Secunda 
Scaligerana, one need only recall that Scaliger was of an impatient, 
querulous nature, and that advancing years and the cruel attacks of 
unscrupulous enemies increased his impatience and his querulous- 
ness to such a degree that his conversation acquired the tinge found 
in the Scaligerana Vassanorum. 

RicHMoND LaurIN HAWKINS 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


103 The Vassans, sons of Christophe de Vassan and Perrette Pithou, were 
disciples of Scaliger in Leyden from 1603 to 1606. 


(To be continued) 
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GONTIER COL AND THE FRENCH PRE-RENAISSANCE. 
PART SECOND:—LITERARY ANTIPATHIES AND 
PERSONAL SYMPATHIES 


I.—GONTIER COL AND THE QUARREL OF THE Roman de la Rose 


Like the political situation, the literary conditions were in a 
good deal of confusion at the end of the fourteenth century. The 
chief literary characteristic of that period was the gradual decay 
and disappearance of literary genres much in vogue in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, to wit, the chansons de gestes, the romances, 
the animal stories. The aspect of the century is set forth by Paulin 
Paris in this way: “Le XIV® Siécle réclame le principal honneur 
dans les grandes compositions historiques, dans les premiéres tra- 
ductions en prose des auteurs grecs et latins, dans les premiéres 
études de philosophie morale, et économie politique.”’ The deduc- 
tion is that this is an epoch of “ idéologues,” more interesting for an 
intellectual history than for a purely literary one. The ideas stirring 
men’s minds were more absorbing to them than questions of form 
and genre. 

It is not my intention to discuss the subject of France’s indebt- 
edness to Petrarch nor the role he played in bringing in the begin- 
nings of the Renaissance.? Petrarch’s stay in Vaucluse, the efforts 
of Jean le Bon to draw him to court, his mission to Paris, his 
friendship with Philippe de Vitry, whom he considered the only poet 
France had at that time, are sufficiently known.* A single point 
may be noted here. It was Petrarch’s friend Berguire* whose trans- 
lations from the Latin are the first productions to show some glim- 
merings of the Humanistic spirit in France.® In spite of Berguire’s 
medieval cast of mind, there is in his works an attempt to keep within 
sight of the text he is translating, rather than to use it wholly as a 

1 Cabinet Historique, vol. 8 (1862), p. 102 seq. 

2 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

3P. Paris, Manuscrits francais de la Bibliothéque du roi, vol. iii, pp. 180-181. 

4A. Thomas, Les Lettres a la Cour de Rome, 1884; L. Pannier, Notice 
biographique sur le bénédictin Pierre Bercguire; Bibliothéque de VEcole des 


Chartes, No. 33 (1872), p. 337. 
5 Petit de Julleville, Revue des Cours et Conférences, 27 février, 1896, p. 682. 
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means of edification, exemplified, for instance, by the interpretation 
the Middle Ages gave to Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. 

The output of the group of translators of Charles V to which 
Berguire belonged, is large, and in many cases smacks of the class- 
room exercise. Yet their work is more than this; its originality 
consists in the interest these translators took in the Latin texts in 
their entirety. They must of necessity have acquired a point of 
view different from that held by those clerics who contented them- 
selves with a knowledge of antiquity drawn from collections of 
moral sayings and exempla. Moreover, it is the first time in cen- 
turies that the human mind is taking on an edge from trituration 
with a purely lay subject, without any relation to theology. This is 
also true, for example, of Nicolas Oresme’s® Traité des Monnaies, 
the first scientific treatise based on pure reason. It is the beginning 
of the laicisation of learning and the intellectual life, and it may be 
questioned whether the Schism did not play a part in this, turn- 
ing men’s minds aside from a subject so painful as the dissensions 
of Christendom to seek for solace in matters purely secular. These 
conditions go to show that men were busied pulling down precon- 
ceived ideas and ideals by which they had been living for genera- 
tions; and this explains the polemics and the satirical nature of a 
great deal of the literary activity of the day; an excellent example 
of which is the “Quarrel of the Roman de la Rose,” which took 
place in 1401. The basic considerations underlying the quarrel 
were not new. The fabliaux, those “revues” of the day, are full 
of satire against women;’ but the chivalric convention in litera- 
ture was at that time too strong to allow anything so foreign to it 
to find expression in the more dignified literary genres. In the 
fourteenth century, with the rise of the bourgeoisie, that chivalric 
convention began to show signs of strain. It is Lanson who says :* 
“Une des plus authentiques marques de bourgeoisie dans une ceuvre 
littéraire, c’est l’effacement ou l’abaissement de la femme.” That 
the bourgeois undercurrent of scorn for women should come to the 
surface in an epoch dominated by their spirit, is to have been ex- 
pected. That there should be so much of it, however, is due pos- 

6 Traité de la Premiére Invention des Monnaies, ed. Wolowski, Paris, 1864. 

7 For literature against women previous to the Roman de la Rose, see Piaget, 


Martin Le Franc, pp. 28-31; also Meyer, Rom. vi, p. 499. 
8 Histoire de la littérature frangatse, p. 128. 
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sibly to a reason of a political (or sociological) nature. The bour- 
geois thinker saw in courtly love an aspect of the feudal system that 
could not but antagonize him. The courtois attitude towards women 
was so thoroughly enmeshed in chivalry that terms of fief-holding 
were used in the contemporary love-poetry. Thus the uprising of 
literature against women may well be an attack on an important phase 
of chivalry, i. e., on the relations of the knight to his lady-love. Ac- 
cordingly, it should not cause surprise to see Jehan de Mon- 
stereul and Gontier Col, with the latter’s brother Pierre, take the 
stand they did in favor of the work of a man whom they admired, 
namely, Jehan de Meung. Nor should it occasion surprise to find 
Christine de Pisan opposing a work that combined the satirical 
fabliau attitude towards women with the critical one of the me- 
diaeval monks—Christine, author of a formal protest against the 
rising tide of literature against women, viz., the Epitre au dieu 
d’amour,® a work which, as has been pointed out, led indirectly to 
the famous quarrel.?° 

The outlines of the quarrel are fairly well known. The imme- 
diate cause is said to have been a conversation between Jehan de 
Monstereul, Christine de Pisan, and an unknown (Gerson?), on 
the merits of the Roman de la Rose. Jehan de Monstereul, Col’s 
friend, was evidently not satisfied with the outcome of the discus- 
sion, for he did not let the matter rest, but wrote to his interlocutors 
to emphasize his points.’* His letter, the first epistle in the quar- 
rel,** is lost, and we do not know what were his original arguments 
in favor of the Rose. In Christine’s answer to it,’* the objections 

® Roy, Guvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, vol. ii, p. 29. 

10 Roy, vol. ii, p. iv. 

11 Roy, vol. ii, pp. iv-v; Piaget, Chronologie, p. 117 (1400-1401). 

12 Piaget, Chronologie, pp. 116-117. 

13 A. Piaget, Chronologie des Epistres sur le Roman de la Rose, in Etudes 
Romanes dédiées 4 Gaston Paris, p. 116, says: “ Je ne m’occupe pas ici des lettres" 
latines de Jean de Monstereul publiées dans le tome II de l’Amplissima Col- 
lectio de don Martene, ou encore inédites.” Petit de Julleville (Revue des Cours 
et Conférences, 4 juin, 1896) places three undated Latin letters of Jehan de 
Monstereul (A. C., vol. ii, Col, 1419, 1421, 1422) at this stage of the discussion, 
in which the Prévét de Lille expresses his admiration for Jehan de Meung and 
his works. C. F. Ward, The Epistles on the Romance of the Rose and Other 


Documents in the Debate, Chicago, 1911, reprints the letters without dating them. 
14 Roy, vol. ii, p. v, n. 1; Piaget, p. 117 (1401). 
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formulated are as follows: (1) Coarseness of vocabulary;!* (2) 
Slurs cast on the married state;'® (3) Incitation to loose living ;!7 
(4) Satire on women.’® She sums up her opinion of the evil effects 
of the Roman as follows (ibid., p. 27, ll. 313-327) : 


Mais je treuue, comme il me semble, ces dictes choses et assez 
d’autres considerees, que mieulx lui affiert, enseuelissement de feu 
que couronne de lorier, nononbstant que le claimez miroir de bien 
viure, exemple de tous estaz de soy politiquement gouuerne et viure 
religieusement et sagement. Mais au contraire (sauue vostre grace) 
je dis que c’est exortacion de vice, confortant vie dissolue, doctrine 
pleine de deceuance, voye de dampnacion, diffameur publique, cause 
de souspecon et mescreandise, honte de pluseurs personnes, et puet 
estre d’erreur. 


At this point Col steps in.1° He writes to the prudent honnouree 
et sauent damoisellé Christine, asking for a copy of the letter 
“que tu as nouvellement escript par maniere de invection aucune- 
ment contre ce que mon maistre enseigneur et familier feu maistre 
Jean de Meung . . . fist et compila ou livre de la Rose.”* At the 
same time he sends her another of Jehan de Meung’s works, Le 
Trésor, and in this connection it is interesting to quote what Col had 
to say on the subject of the manuscript of the work that he sent her, 
for his criticism casts an interesting light on the inaccuracy of con- 
temporary texts (ibid., p. 30) : 


lequel est incorrect par faulte d’escripuain, qui pas ne l’entendi 
comme il y pert, et n’ay eu espace ne loisir de le veoir ne corrigier au 
long pour la haste et ardeur que j’ay de veoir ton dessusdit ceuure, 
et mesmement qu’il est a supposer que bien scaras les fautes de l’es- 
cripuain en ceste compilacion corrigier et entendre. 


On receiving a copy of Christine’s letter, he writes again,”" taking 
her to task for her presumption towards that “tresexcellent et irre- 
prehensible docteur en saincte divine escripture . . . que si horrible- 
ment oses et presumes corrigier et reprehendre.”?? 


15 Ward, pp. 18-21. 

16 [bid., p. 20, Il. 26-29. 

17 [bid., p. 21, lines 143-159; p. 27, lines 316-322. 

18 [bid., pp. 22-25. 

19 Roy, vol. ii, p. vi, September 13, 1401; Piaget, p. 118. 
20 Ward, p. 20. 

21 Roy, vol. ii, p. vi; Piaget, p. 118. September 15, 1401. 
22 Ward, op. cit., p. 31. 
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In Col’s two letters,?* he endeavors to make Christine see what 
he considers the errors of her ways. Christine’s reply, far from 
seizing the opportunity offered her by Col for confession and avoid- 
ance, reiterates emphatically what she has before said on the point :** 


je dis derechief et replique et triplique tant de fois comme tu 
vouldras que le dit intitulé Romant de la Rose, nonobstant y ait de 
bonnes choses, . . . mais pour ce que nature humaine est plus 
descendent au mal, je dis qu’il puet estre cause de mauvaise et per- 
verse exortacion en tresabhominables meurs, confortant vie dissolue, 
doctrine pleine de decevance, voie de dampnacion, diffameur pub- 
lique cause de souspecon et mescreandise et honte de pluseurs per- 
sonnes et puet estre d’erreur; et tres deshonneste lecture en pluseurs 
pars. (In part identical with extract on page 148.) 

Nor does she stop there, but sends all the documents in the case, 
with an appeal, to Isabeau de Baviére, Queen of France, and Guill- 
aume de Tignonville, prévét de Paris.2* There is no record of any 
answer made by those dignitaries to Christine’s appeal, but at any 
rate there was a lull in the quarrel until May, 1402,? when there 
appeared Gerson’s Tractatus contra Romantium de Rosa, which is 
cast in the allegorical form, popular at that time. He assails the 
Roman under eight headings, among which are three of Christine’s 
points of arraignment.?® To these the most important counts that 
he adds are Jehan de Meung’s scant respect for sacred things,”® his 
theory concernig Paradise, and his attitude towards young men who 
enter the Church.* Gerson’s position is of course easily explained 
in view of Jean de Meung’s abundant satire on the Church. 

This time Col did not take up the cudgels for the Roman de la 
Rose, but apparently yielded his place in the quarrel to his brother, 
the Canon Pierre Col,*4 who wrote a fiery defense of Jehan de 

23 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

24 Ward, pp. 32-33; Piaget, p. 118. 

25 Ward, p. 33. 

26 Jbid., pp. 34-37; Roy, vol. ii, p. vii, gives date as the day before Chande- 
leur, 1401 (1 February, 1402, new style) ; Piaget, op. cit., p. 118. 

27 Roy, op. cit., vol. ii, p. iii; Piaget, op. cit., p. 119. 

28 Ward, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

29 Ibid., p. 40. 

30 Ward, op. cit., p. 30. 

81 Ward, pp. 56-76; A. Piaget, Martin Le Franc, p. 70; A. Piaget, Chrono- 
logie des Epistres, p. 119. 

His two letters to Christine, the second only a fragment, are in Paris 
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Meung, and sent copies of it to Christine and Gerson. In this epistle 
the Canon tries to make Christine de Pisan appear a prude in her ob- 
jections to the use of certain concrete physiological terms, which 
attitude on her part, in view of the contemporary state of refine- 
ment on such questions, makes of her a “ Précieuse d’avant la 
lettre.”°? Fol amoureux’s stories in questionable taste he explains 
by saying that Jehan de Meung’s great art was to make his char- 
acters speak in accordance with their rdle, and that what a Fol 
amoureux said must not be charged to the author’s account.** 

Pierre Col is careful not to attack Gerson quite so openly, but 
in much more measured tones** he answers some of that worthy 
Churchman’s strictures. Both of his correspondents make rejoinder : 
Gerson® sets forth the point of view of the Church as stated by 
St. Augustine,®** and discusses the somewhat lax sex-morality toler- 
ated by the Canon.** He showed his distaste in the whole matter 
so clearly that it is not to be wondered at that Pierre Col made no 
attempt to answer him. Christine’s reply®* is long and prolix, a 
fact of which she is evidently quite aware; and she makes it clear 
that the controversy is now closed as far as she is concerned.*® One 
might think that Canon Col would have had enough. Not so. That 
doughty champion began a counter-rejoinder to Christine*°—at 
least began, for whether he finished it we do not know, since only a 
fragment of it still survives. 


in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Fr. 1563, fol. 185 (b) (for XI) and fol. 
199 (Piaget) in Ward, p. 10. 

Fragments of Pierre Col’s first letter may be found in the Tours library, to 
judge by the following entry in the Catalogue général des Manuscrits des Biblio- 
théques Publiques de France, tome xxxvii, Tours, p. 207, No. 28. Jacques Pub- 
licius, Traité de l'art épistolaire, iii, au folio 230v° et 231, on lit piusieurs lettres 
ou fragments de lettres qui ont été recueillis pour servir de modéles. 8° Formule 
épistolaire empruntée a la correspondence de Christine de Pisan et Pierre Col, 
fol, 231v° . . . “ Et de ton éloquence mélodieuse je désire,” etc. 

32 Petit de Julleville, La Querelle a propos du Roman de la Rose au XV® 
Siécle in Revue des Cours et Conférences, 4 juin, 1896, p. 544. 

338 Ward, op. cit., p. 66. 

84 Ward, p. 60. 

85 Ward, pp. 77-82, a reprint from the Antwerp edition of Gerson’s works 
(1706), vol. iii, col. 293. 

86 Ward, p. 78. 

87 Tbid., p. 80. 

38 Jbid., pp. 83-111. (October 2, 1402.) 
89 Jbid., p. 111. 
40 Piaget, p. 120, note 1, p. 82. 
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In treating the subject-matter of Christine de Pisan’s most im- 
portant epistle, stress is generally laid on her championship of her 
sex, So vigorously attacked by Jehan de Meung. The point must 
not be missed that she also objects to his coarseness of speech, and 
to his advocacy of an unrestricted “moral code.” Petit de Julle- 
ville sums up the matter thus :** 


Mais il reste a Christine le mérite d’avoir discerné le caractére 
intime du roman de Jean de Meung, qui est dans la tendence de I’au- 
teur a réhabiliter la nature humaine, libre et affranchie de toutes les 
lois et de toutes les conventions sociales. Le roman de la Rose 
renferme les premiers germes d’une renaissance naturaliste dirigée 
contre la discipline austére et stricte du Christianisme. C’est ce que 
les savants adversaires de Christine ne voyaient pas ou peut-étre 
feignaient de ne pas voir. 


The last phrase is a telling one. Freedom from moral re- 
straint in matters of sex is one of the dominant traits of the Re- 
naissance, and this point of view permeates the second part of the 
Roman. It is at least worth while to note that the two men who 
were most ardent in the defense of the Roman de la Rose were: the 
best known Humanist in France, Jehan de Monstereul, and the man 
whom he called his “ praeceptor,” Gontier Col. It also deserves to 
be noted that Col waxes eloquent against Christine not only for 
defending woman, but for talking about things of which he says 
that she knows nothing and for having the temerity to raise her 
voice when the great Jehan de Meung had already spoken.*? All 


41 Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la littérature et de la langue francaise, 
ii, p. 361-362. 

42 Ward, op. cit., p. 20, “ Et comme dient les relateurs ou refferendaires de 
ceste chose, t’efforces et estudies de le reprende et chargier de faultes en ta 
dicte oeuure nouuelle, laquelle chose me vient a grant admiracion et merueille 
inextimable, et ad ce non croire me meut I’experience et exercite de toy d’auoir 
sceu, leu et entendu lui ou dit liure, et en ses autres fais en francois, et autres 
pluseurs et divers docteurs, aucteurs, et poetes . . . pour toy donner matiere de 
plus escripre contre lui, se bon te semble, ou a tes (fol. 88 verso a) satalices [i. e., 
satellites], qui en ce fait t’ont boutee, pour ce que touchier n’y osoient ou ne 
sauoient, mais de toy veulent faire chappe a pluye (indeficient entre les mortelz), 
pour dire que plus y sauroient que une femme et plus reprimer la renommee d’un 
tel homme ...”; p. 31: “... t’ay premierement par une mienne lettre, que 
auant yer t’enuoyay, exortee, auisee, et priee, de toy corrigier et amender de 
erreur manifeste, folie ou demenance trop grant a toy venue par presompcion 
ou oultrecuidance et comme femme passionee en ceste matiere—ne te desplaise 
se ie dy voir.” 

See also Pierre Col’s letter, Ward, p. 65. 
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this would tend to show that Gontier Col and Monstereul took ex- 
ception to her attitude on the question of “les mceurs” as well as 
on that of “la solidarité féminine.” They saw the power of the 
Church loosening on certain matters of conduct, only to have sub- 
stituted for ecclesiastical strictures social regulations that imposed 
the same restraints; it was the “Chambre Bleue” casting its 
shadow before. These are not the motives that explain the 
Humanists’ defense of the works of Jehan de Meung, whom Col 
admires so highly, and calls, as we have seen above, “mon maistre, 
enseigneur & familier feu Maistre Jehan de Meun.’’** Their in- 
terest in his independence of outlook and lack of subservience to 
the established order of things is well known.** They were intel- 
lectual pioneers on certain lines, just as he was, and that undoubt- 
edly was for them the important point in common. 

Another aspect of the Quarrel of the Roman de la Rose that 
ought not to be lost sight of, is that it is the first French literary 
quarrel—a departure from the theological quarrels indulged in by 
the men in orders, who were of course the learned class of the 
Middle Ages. The presence of a woman in such a quarrel is also a 
distinct innovation. The subject-matter itself was not entirely new. 
Reference has already been made to the “ fabliau attitude” towards 
women all thru the Middle Ages, and there were undeniably a cer- 
tain number of literary liews-communs in the quarrel. Canon Pierre 
Col’s position, for instance, seems to me little else than a variant of 
that of the mediaeval monk of a Rabelaisian cast of mind who be- 
lieved in calling a spade a spade and was quite oblivious to aesthetic 
preoccupations as well as to those ethical considerations that stirred 
Christine. 

Petit de Julleville*® does not consider the quarrel a purely liter- 
ary one, but states that it was “aussi et surtout une querelle morale 
et religieuse.” This is due to the rdle played in it by Gerson, whose 
attitude in the matter is wholly clerical, and whose main interest 
was not in the phase that is significant for us, viz., the fact that it is 
a link in the series of works for and against women in France, from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. Gerson’s intervention on 


48 Ward, p. 20. 
44 Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. iv, p. 405. 
45 Revue des Cours et Conférences, June 4, 1806, p. 540. 
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Christine de Pisan’s side ended the quarrel for the time being, but 
the fifteenth century is full of works written from the point of view 
championed by Gontier Col, and some of the most trenchant tirades 
against women date from this period.*® The quarrel reached its 
full development in the sixteenth century with Frangois Rabelais,** 
the most ardent and skilful writer against women of them all. Col 
gives but a faint foretaste of the doughty author of the “ Tiers livre 
de Pantagruel,” albeit an ardent partisan of the ideas on women 
that they both shared in common. 

So this oldest of literary quarrels in France not only has a cer- 
tain religious tinge derived from Gerson’s role in it, but it is some- 
what prophetic in its defence, by men of standing and reputation and 
who were deeply interested in Humanism, of the extreme individual- 
istic moral code of the Renaissance. Nor is this all, for it also 
is a forerunner (less far-reaching in scope, it is true, although simi- 
lar as to subject-matter) of the “‘ querelle des femmes” which be- 
longs to the history of the literary development of the Greater Re- 
naissance. 


IIl.—GonTIER Cot A MEMBER OF THE “CouR AMOUREUSE” 


In the light of the foregoing, it is rather astonishing to find 
Col’s name on the roster of the famous “Cour Amoureuse,”? 
founded in 1401 (14 février, 1400 v. s.), that much discussed or- 
ganization which at one time was thought to be an “association 
voluptueuse’’? reflecting Isabeau de Baviére’s loose moral code. 
Jehan de Monstereul and Gontier Col both belonged to it, although 
one section of the charter expressly covers Col’s attitude in the 
“Querelle.” I refer to the following “item,” which I will quote in 
full.® 


Item, pour ce que la hautesse d’amourz est inconprenable et 
que tous nobles et autres, dignes d’estre amoureux, doivent parer 

46 A. Lefranc, Le Tiers livre du Pantagruel et la querelle des femmes in 
Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 1904 (1° Fasc.), p. § seq. 

47 Lefranc, op. cit., 1904 (3° Fasc.), pp. 102-100. 

1A. Piaget, La Cour Amoureuse de Charles VI, Romania, xx, p. 420. 

2 Piaget’, op. cit., Romania, xx, p. 419. 

3 Bulletins de ? Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique, 1886 (No. 12), La charte de la Cour d’Amour de lannée 
1401, par Ch. Potvin, p: 213. 
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leurs cueurs de vertus et gracieusetez chascun a son pooir pour par- 
venir a bonne renommeée; d’autrepart, comme dit est que nostre 
amoureuse court et seignourie est principamment fondée sur les 
deux vertus d’umilité et léauté, a l’onneur, loenge et recommenda- 
cion de toutes dames et damoiselles; Nous, par meure et trés grande 
déliberation, avons ordonné et par ces présentes ordonnons a tous 
noz amoureux subgés, de quelconques puissance, seignourie, auctorité 
ou estat qu’ilz soient, sans aucun excepter, qu’ilz ne facent ou par 
autre facent faire dittierz, complaintes, rondeaux, virelays, balades, 
lays ou autres quelconques fagon et taille de réthorique, rimée ou en 
proze, au deshonneur, reproche, amenrissement ou blame de dame 
ou dames, damoiselle ou damoiselles, ensemble quelconques femmes, 
religieuses ou autres, trespassées ou vivans, pour quelconques cause 
que ce soit, tant soit gri¢ve dolereuse ou desplaisant. 

This also holds good for “ Prince, seigneur, prélat, baron, cheva- 
lier, escuier, autre notable homme, quelqu’il soit, puis qu’il sera sub- 
get de la retenue de nostre amoureuse court,” etc.* 

The penalty of such infractions is as follows: 

Tout ce que dit est sur peine de effacier les armes de tel mal- 
heureux délinquant qui telz libelles diffamatoires aroit fait en sa 
personne ou fait faire par autres, I ou pluseurs. Et aprés icelles 
ses armes ainsy effaciées, on feroit paindre son escu de couleur de 
cendre, comme homme infame, ennemy d’onneur et mort au monde, 
pour sa mauvaistié et venimeux corage estre apparant aux véans, 
tant en son vivant comme aprés ses jours. Et nientmains, son nom 
et seurnom demorroient escripz sur icelluy son escu, paint de couleur 
de cendres, affin que la gloire de sa renommée apparust aux regardans 
estre estainte et mauditte généraument par toutes terres. 

Alain Chartier® was expelled from the “Cour Amoureuse” for 
writing the Belle Dame sans Merci, which was distinctly not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the above-mentioned “item.” Why Col 
and Monstereul did not suffer a similar fate is hard to divine. One 
explanation might be that they were not affiliated with the Cour 
Amoureuse at the time of the Quarrel, a not impossible theory, for 
Col and Monstereul were not members of the Ciour when it was 
founded, their names appearing on a separate (undated) list of 
seven members who, as A. Piaget thinks, probably took the place of 
deceased ministres. In reprinting the list of members of the Cour 

4 Potvin, op. cit., p. 214. 


5 A. Piaget, Un manuscrit de la Cour Amoureuse de Charles VI, Romania, 
XXxi, p. 601. 
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Amoureuse from the manuscript B. N. No. 5233 (Romania, xx, pp. 
424-445 ; xxi, pp. 597-598), M. Piaget draws attention to the fact 
that all the names of those who were connected with the organization 
appear here, altho the chronology is somewhat haphazard. For in- 
stance, original members are given titles that they did not bear until 
many years after (viz., 1401), and no note was made of the death 
of members, save in two cases; internal evidence leads Piaget to 
determine the date as “ 1416 vraisemblablement.” 

Moreover, it seems highly probable that if Col and Monstereul 
had been members of the Cour at the time of their Quarrel with 
Christine, she would have remarked upon this fact. It may even 
be possible that their adhesion to the Cour was a result of the 
Quarrel. Christine’s appeal to the Queen and to Tignonville may 
have caused a certain tension between them and some of their friends 
(Gerson, for instance), and they may have desired to give an earnest 
of their present indifference to the woman question by becoming 
members of such an association as the Cour Amoureuse. This is 
pure hypothesis, and one really does not have to go so far partly to 
explain the presence of these two Humanists and littérateurs in the 
Cour, altho the question has been raised concerning their presence in 
that Cour,® for it must not be forgotten that it was not merely an or- 
ganization complimentary to women. It had a literary side, as the 
charter shows. It was founded through the initiative of the Duke 
of Burgundy and Louis of Bourbonnois,’ and under the auspices 
of the King, to help pass the time more quickly during an epidemic.*® 
The literary side of the Cour was worked out with a good deal of 
care. The twenty-four ministres of the Cour d’amour must have 
“experte congnoissance en la science de rhetorique,”® and they 


® Doutrepont, La littérature francaise a la cour des ducs de Bourgogne, p. 
520; Piaget, Rom., xx, p. 447. 

7 Potvin, op. cit., p. 202: 

“Se soient voluntairement disposez de cordialment requerir au roy nostre 
souverain Seigneur Charles, filz de Charles roy de France, sixieme de ce nom, 
en ceste desplaisant et contraire pestilence de épidimie présentement courant 
en ce trés chrestien royaume, que pour passer partie du tempz plus gracieuse- 
ment et affin de trouver esviel de nouvelle joye il ly pleust ordonner & créer en 
son royal hostel I prince de la cour d’amours, seigneurissant sur les subgés de 
retenue d’icelle amoureuse cour... .” 

8 Imitation of the Decameron? 

® Potvin, p. 203. 
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“seront tenus de faire balade a chascun puy & de l’apporter en per- 
sonne eulx estans en santé & en la ville,”?° etc. A refrain is given 
out for each puy as a theme for the balades,™’ and the huissier who 
is on duty that day is given “ 4 sous parisis avec ce pour enregistrer 
les balades de son puy & les noms et seurmons des factistes d’icelles.” 
The paper on which the balades were written was furnished by the 
Cour. The day they planned to celebrate regularly was that of 
“Monseigneur Saint Valentin, XIIII*® de février prochain venant, 
que les petis oiseles recommencent leurs trés dous chans, sentans 
la nouvelleté du gracieux printempz.”!* From the charter may 
be deduced that this was done for the first 14th of February at any 
rate. They were to begin the day with a mass'® at eight o'clock, at 
the Church of Saint Katherine “du val des escolierz,”** which was 
to be attended by the twenty-four ministers, and all those who had 
written balades for that day. Later, the charter of the Cour 
Amoureuse was to be read in public “au lieu et a l’eure que on or- 
donnera,” in the presence of “‘ tous noz amoureux subgeés de retenue, 
& ainsy a tel jour, d’an en an.” It was their “ founder’s day,” and 
the members of the Cour were expected to attend, under pain of 
certain penalties,’® “ pour venir diner en joieuse recréacion et amour- 
euse conversation, au lieu ott ordonné sera par noz commis a ce 
faire.” On that day, all the “amoureux subgés de retenue, factistes 
et réthoriciens”’ were held to write a balade amoureuse on a refrain 
of their own choosing, and to read it in the assembly; after which 
the balades were to be sealed by the “ contreseel de notre amoureuse 
court.” They were then taken to the “dames telles que on avizera 
pour les jugier 4 leur noble avis et bonne discrécion, lesquelles 
dames, de leur grace et hautesse, donront deux vergettes d’or, pour 
couronne et chapel, aux mieux faisans de ce jour, et puis les nous 
renvoieront.” If any of these balades chosen by the ladies had “ vice 

10 [bid., p. 205. 

11 Jbid., p. 205. Arrangements are made for copying “refrain” and money 
for it is allowed the minister at whose house the puy is to meet (p. 204). 

22 Potvin draws attention to the fact that this was Valentine Visconti’s 
féte day, which she observed with certain ceremonies (op. cit., p. 199). 

13 “4 notte, 4 son dorgues a chant et deschant” (Potvin, p. 209). 

14E, Raunié, Epitaphier du Vieux Paris, vol. ii, pp. 261-273. 


15“ sur la paine de privacion de nom et d’armes cy dessus déclairé, ou caz 
toutes voies qu’ilz seroient en santé sans fiction aucune,” Potvin, p. 209. 
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de fausse rime, reditte trop longue ou trop courte ligne en la balade 
couronnée ou chapelée,” they were to be sent back at once to the 
ladies, for them to judge anew, for, as the charter says: 


Prenroient des autres balades les deux meilleures, pour ce que 
toutes icelles balades seront enregistrées en noz amoureux registres, 
chascun an, et ne seroit pas bien séant que la couronnée ou chapelée 
fussent vicieuses, puisque le vice apparoit clerement en ce meismes 
jour.'® 


The Cour also had a great celebration in the month of May, “a 
tel jour que ordonné sera,” consisting of a “ feste” and 


diner de puy royal d’amoureuses chancons de cing coupples dont la 
forme et taille est assez notoire ; auquel puy, on donra au deux mieux 
faisans couronne d’argent pesans quatre unces, et chapel d’argent 
pesant trois unces.?7 


There was still another regularly recurring celebration of the 
Cour d’ Amour, to be held on one of the five feast days of the Virgin, 
and consisting of a “ puy royal et diner,” for which puys were to be 
written “serventois de cing coupples a la loenge et selon la feste 
d’icelle tres glorieuse vierge.” The awards were a “couronne de I 
marc d’argent pesant, et chapel de cing unces d’argent pesant, aux 
deux mieux faisans ce jour.’?*® 

Before leaving the literary side of the Cour, it is to be noted 
that not only balades and serventois were written, but also discus- 
sions, “se aucunes questions, pour plaisant passetempz sourdoient 
entre noz subgés en fourme d’amoureux procés pour differentes 
oppinions soustenu.” 

The regular meetings of the Cour were held monthly at the 
house of the twenty-four ministers in turn, and if the appointed 
host was out of town or ill, he must find a substitute under pain of 
expulsion, and of having his arms blotted out of the “ amoureux 
registre,” in which were kept the names and the coats-of-arms of the 
members,’*® and which was apparently a sort of Tout Paris of the 
times.” The registre was to be carefully kept as well as “les papiers 


16 Potvin, op. cit., p. 210. 

17 Jbid. 

18 [bid., p. 211. 

19 [bid., p. 204. 

20 For list of members see Piaget, Rom., xx, pp. 424-444, and xxxi, p. 598. 
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des balades et autres fais de rethorique,’*’ so that they might be 
shown to those who wished to see them. 

The literary side of the Cour Amoureuse has been described here 
in such detail because it probably accounts for some of the names 
on the membership list, notably those of Monstereul and Col, which 
seem so out of place in an association bearing such a title. This is 
not, however, the only association of its kind in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, altho set off from the others by its distinctly 
literary flavor. Passing reference must be made here to the fact that 
in those centuries were founded several orders of chivalry, such as 
that of Boucicault,?* whose chief aim was the defense of women, 
and that of the Duke of Bourbon,?* animated by somewhat the 
same idea. These were all attempts at a revival of the courtois 
attitude towards women, and it seems probable that they were a 
phase of the contemporary woman question. The general attitude 
of criticism of women at that time has already been dwelt upon; 
these organizations were simply signs of reaction against it. 


III. Cor’s ROLE IN THE QUARREL BETWEEN JEHAN DE Mon- 
STEREUL AND AMBROSIUS DE MILIIs 


We have found the quarrel of the Roman de la Rose to be inter- 
esting as showing the attitude of the times towards women, and also 
because of the light it throws on a little nucleus of Humanists. 
Another quarrel, or rather series of quarrels, also illuminating in 
that regard was that between Jehan de Monstereul and an Italian 
Humanist, Ambrosius de Miliis with whom he indulged in 


21 Potvin, p. 207. 

22In Livre des faicts du Marechal de Boucicault, ed. by Michaud & Pougui- 
let, Paris, 1854, ch. 28 and 29, pp. 254-257. 

23 Douet d’Arcq, Piéces inédites, vol. i, p. 370 seq. 

1 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 53-54, 64, 68, note 1, 83; Romania, vol. 33, p. 393, n. 
2; vol. ii, col. 1456 seq. Heuckenkamp, Le Curial, pp. xii, xxx-xxxv, xlv. 
Groeber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, I1 Band, p. 1093 sea. 

Through the kindness of M. Antoine Thomas, who has communicated to me 
a certain amount of unedited data about Ambrosius de Miliis found by him, it 
is possible to trace some of the movements of the “personnage énigmatique” 
(Romania, xxxiii, p. 394, note). 

Ambrosius de Miliis was probably in the service of the Duke of Orleans as 
early as 1398, for there is a letter dated the 22d of September of that year from 
the Duke of Orleans to the King of Castille, Henry III, signed Des Millez, 
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polemics over the relative merits of Vergil, Cicero and Ovid.? This 
obscure Italian Humanist had come to Paris, and throuhg the’kind- 
ness of Jehan de Monstereul, who admired him greatly because of 
his interest in Humanism, became the secretary of Louis of Orleans, 
and subsequently of Charles, his son. Monstereul and Ambrosius 
quarrelled, however, and the Italian wrote to Col* complaining bit- 
terly of the Prévot. 

In this letter, which is rather long, Ambrosius excuses himself 
for not having written before, because of his manifold duties, and 
assures Col of his firm friendship. He alludes in uncomplimentary 


whom M. Thomas is inclined to identify with Ambrosius. (G. Daumet, Etudes 
sur Valliance de la France et de la Castille, pp. 206-207; Bibliotheque de Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 118, 1898.) After the assassination of Louis of Orleans, 
the King gave him the post of notary, so he claimed in his law-suit tried 
before the Parliament of Paris, September 9, 1415, against Jean le Boursier, 
concerning a post of notaire du roy a bourses et 4 gages, in which he said 
Charles V “volt par avant ccccix et ce dit an, qu’il fust son notaire, et lui bailla 
gages extraordinaires de 111° frans. Puiz fu absens.” (Arch. Nat., X’A 4790, 
fol. 327 v°.) From another source (M. Faucon, Rapport de deux missions en 
Italie, in Archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, 3° série, vol. viii, 
Paris, 1882, p. 94) it appears that in 1412 he was in Asti, in the service of Charles 
of Orleans, and had been in the service of that prince the previous year as 
well. All of 1411 was not spent in Italy, for in the spring of that year a certain 
Johannes Dyonisii, épicier et bourgeois de Paris had seized a horse and two 
coffres belonging to Maistre Ambrosius, to liquidate a debt of 18 livres tournois 
hotel charges, incurred by Ambrosius and his family (Arch. Nat., X’A 58, fol. 
134). In 1413 Ambrosius is back in Paris (we are following the Manuscript 
Archives Nat. X’A 4790, fol. 327 v°, concerning the law-suit) and claims that 
“et l’'an CCCCXIII, le Roy memoratif de ce qu’avoit voeu et des lettres qu’avoit 
baillié 4 Ambroise, lui donna Il’office de maistre Lorent Larin qui restoit forfait 
oudit office. Et encores, le vi* jour de May, CCCCXIIII, lui donna le Roy, 
vacant par mort, et eut ses lettres... . The law-suit dragged on. Maistre 
Jaques de Claye succeeded in having adjudged to him the rights of Jean le 
Boursier, and continued the case. The last mention of the matter is dated 
March 17, 1417/8 (Arch: Nat., X’A 4792, fol. 32 v°), and M. Thomas is inclined 
to accept the theory that Ambrosius met his death at the time of the Burgundian 
uprising in Paris (1418). There is still one later reference to Ambrosius, May, 
1417, in the catalogue of the library at Blois (published by L. Delisle in the 
Cabinet des Manuscrits, I, 105-108, art. 47, p. 107), where a reference is made 
to the “Lettres closes de Maistre Ambroise,” etc. Pierre Champion, in La 
Librairie de Charles d’Orléans (1910), p. 5, note 2, raises the question as to 
whether this is not Ambrosius de Miliis, a query in the affirmative answer to 
which M. Thomas concurs. 

2 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 53-54, 64, 83. Ampl. Col., vol. ii, cols. 1423 and 1426. 

3 Ampl. Col., vol. ii, col. 1456. 
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terms to Monstereul, and expresses fear lest the latter succeed in 
turning Col against the writer by impugning his sincerity, and he 
attributes Monstereul’s enmity to what he calls a puerile cause, viz., 
to the fact that the writer, carrying on his own business with a cer- 
tain personage, humbly but firmly refused to yield to Jehan when the 
latter was bent on some trifle of no importance. Ambrosius accuses 
Monstereul of selfishness, self-interest and greed, and of acquiring 
much wealth by means best known to himself. He indulges in specu- 
lations as to the Prévét’s reasons for amassing so much money tho 
he has no family ties, and again refers to Monstereul’s reputation 
for avarice. Ambrosius next gibes at Jehan’s belletristic pretentions, 
at his reading to no good purpose, and at his desire to collect his 
letters for posterity (it is indeed rather interesting to note that Jehan 
was consciously collecting and preparing them with that aim in 
view). The Prévot’s claims as a philosopher and as an orator are 
next commented upon by the Italian Humanist, who notes the fact 
that Jehan acknowledges a certain difficulty in understanding some 
of Seneca’s maxims. The writer goes on to suggest to Col that he 
attempt to make Monstereul mend his ways; that he argue secretly 
with him at first, and that if this is not successful he try publicity. 

The Italian then writes concerning his own present way of life, 
what he calls “meam in praesens campestrem vitam & ejus quod a 
negotiis superest otii dispensationem tuae deduci notitiae cupio.” 
He refers here to his life as secretary of the Duke of Orleans, and 
alludes to Col as experienced in that career in which the writer is a 
beginner. He considers his profession one that offers wonderful 
opportunities for usefulness to the State, and rejoices that he has 
this position as secretary of the Duke of Orleans, although the 
responsibility is great. 

Col apparently communicated this letter to Monstereul, and to 
Clamanges as well, for in the Lydius edition (p. 31) of the latter’s 
works there is a letter written by him to Jehan, in which he speaks 
of seeing “non epistolam sed hostilem potius accusationem quam 
Ambrosius ad optimum Guntherum nostrum de te scripsit.” Nico- 
las expresses his amazement that any one should think such things 
of the Prévot, much more of some one befriended by him. Cla- 
manges is also astonished that such accusations should be sent to 
Col, the Prévot’s most faithful friend: 
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. illa scrita . .. suis author ad Guntherum tuum inter 
omnes mortales . . . fidelissimum, sincerissimum, integerrimumg: 
amicum mittere ausus est. 

If the Italian did not refrain from such conduct from ethical 
motives, it seemed strange that he did not do so from reasons of 
policy, for his conduct was not of a nature to inspire confidence in 
the breast of any other would-be benefactor. Clamanges considers 
Ambrosius a case for pity rather that for resentment, and that un- 
consciously he had done the Prévét a favour by openly showing him- 
self the false friend that he was. From this point to the end of the 
letter, the writer generalizes on friendship in true Clamangese style. 

This letter is not the only one, on the subject of Ambrosius’ 
epistle to Gontier, with which the name of this Churchman has been 
connected. 

In the Opera Omnia of Nicolas de Clamenges, Lydius edition, 
p. 33, Epistle VII bears the following heading: 


Sub nomine Guntheri Colli regij Secretarij, ad eundem Ambro- 
sium scripta, suae ingratitudinis in lohannem Praepositum Insulen- 
sem increptoria. “ Justum erat, Ambrosi, si saperes aut boni in te 
viri imaginem, etc.’® 

These opening words coincide with those found in an entry con- 
cerning the manuscript of a letter (attributed to Col), in the Tours 
library,* which runs as follows: 


3 Fol. 60. Lettre de Gonthier 4 Ambroise de Miliis, pour le 
blamer de sa conduite a l’égard de Jean, prévot de Lille. “ Justum 
erat, Ambrosi, si saperis aut boni in te viri” . . . “in quam partem 
tue habene laxabuntur.” Suit la rubrique de cette lettre, “ Responsio 
Gontherii ad sequentem epistolam.” 


The following number, on fol. 61, is the letter of Ambroise de 
Miliis that caused all the trouble. It is reprinted in the Am. Col., 
vol. II, col. 1456. 

The two letters are practically the same as far as subject-matter 
is concerned. Both of them bitterly upbraid Ambrosius de Miliis 
for attacking Jehan de Monstereul, and object to the attempt to 
bring the writer into the quarrel, on Ambrosius’ side, against his 


5 Manuscript of letter listed in Rheims library, number 628, fol. 20. 
*MS. No. 978, Part II, fol. 60. 
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close friend the Prévét Jehan. The writers enumerate all the favors 
that Jehan had done for Ambrosius; how he had hospitably wel- 
comed Ambrosius to his house, and obtained a good position for 
him, and incidentally touch on the Italian’s pertinacity when seek- 
ing a post. Both of the letters dwell on the fact that "Jehan had 
praised Ambrosius very highly and did all that he could to help him. 
Both letters also speak of Ambrosius’ former professions of grati- 
tude, and how, far from expecting to be attacked by him, Jehan 
would have expected of him succor and defense, in case of need. 
Nor had Ambrosius hurt himself alone; he had aroused the sus- 
picions of the French, who would no longer be so hospitable to for- 
eigners. Another regrettable aspect of the matter was Ambrosius’ 
duplicity, as he had never shown any signs that his friendship was 
waning, and his letter had been a great surprise. Both letters dwell 
on the fact that the Prévét ought to feel indebted to Ambrosius for 
at last putting aside his hypocrisy, and taking openly a hostile stand. 
The letter of the Lydius edition contains two short passages here 
not found in the Tours MS. Both letters refer to Ambrosius’ 
acknowledgment that the cause of his resentment was a trifling inci- 
dent, and follow this reference by an exhortation to Ambrosius to 
return to his better self. The Italian Humanist is told that he ought 
to accept in good part what a friend says frankly and openly, and 
that otherwise he is in danger of having no friends, only flatterers. 
The privilege of frankness of speech between friends is next 
touched upon, and the fact that a more or less violent discussion 
ought not to break up friendship, but on the contrary renew it, 
quoting Terence to the effect that the quarrel of lovers is the re- 
newal of love, and concluding by accusing Ambrosius of being over- 
sensitive. Both letters also accuse him of wishing, in his attacks 
upon the Prévot’s ignorance, to display his knowledge; all that he 
had displayed however was his bad faith. At this point there is in 
the Lydius letter a digression on the dangers of allowing oneself 
to be carried away by eloquence without wisdom, since there is no 
true eloquence without wisdom, and since wisdom does not abide in 
a heart full of gall. Wisdom is then defined, and the suggestion is 
made that if Ambrosius had more of that quality, he might the better 
see some of his own mistakes. Both letters conclude by saying that 
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the writer does not wish to enumerate the insults that Ambrosius 
has hurled at Monstereul, for that would take too much time, and 
that Ambrosius’ attacks need no answer, as the Prévot’s integrity is 
his own best defense, but that if any were necessary the Italian must 
remember that such accusations may well be two-edged. 

The endings of the two letters differ somewhat. The Lydius let- 
ter suggests to Ambrosius that Monstereul has other friends, whose 
answers would have been very different in tone from the above if 
they had received such a letter from the Italian; and concludes with 
a quotation from Virgil anent the native guile of the Ligurian, and 
warns Ambrosius against making it applicable in his case. The 
Tours letter ends with the warning that if he does not know how to 
curb his tongue and pen, he had best be more circumspect in the 
future in giving them free rein. A perusal of the two letters reveals 
so much similarity between them, that the first impression is that it 
must be the same text. A closer inspection, however, brings out the 
following facts: 

For the first eighteen lines the Tours MS. and the Lydius edition 
letter coincide. This is also true of some twenty additional lines of 
the Tours MS. There are a few passages where the order of the 
words is different, and where some omissions and intercalations 
occur. Passages also occur in which the Tours letter and the one in 
the Lydius edition use an entirely different arrangement of material, 
and as we have already seen, the Lydius letter has elaborations not 
in the Tours MS.° These elaborations are obviously in the Cla- 
mangese style, and it may well be that the Tours epistle was attrib- 
uted to Gontier through some misunderstanding due to the fact that 
Nicolas de Clamanges had written it sub momine Guntheri Colli, as 
the Latin rubric has it. The question is an intricate one, but it is 
interesting to note that in Jehan de Monstereul’s letter to Col’ in 
answer to the epistles under discussion, he quotes the two lines of 
Virgil that end the Clamanges letter, and that do not appear in the 
Tours MS. That is our chief interest in this letter of Monstereul, 
which for the most part is composed of a mass of invective against 


® The foregoing remarks are illustrated by the two letters; for complete 
text of which, see App. D. 


7 Bibliothéque Nationale. Fonds Latin. 13062, fol. 72v°., App. E. 
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Ambrosius, of rebuttal of the various charges made against him by 
the Italian, and of protestation of friendship for Col. 

While none of the epistles in the quarrel are formally dated, the 
epistle VI of Nicolas de Clamanges to Jehan de Monstereul bears 
at the end, Datum Paristis. It was after 1394-1395 (A. Muntz, 
Nicolas de Clémanges, sa vie et ses écrits, Strasbourg, 1846, p. 11) 
that Nicolas was called to Avignon to take the post of secretary 
to Benedict XIII, so that the quarrel apparently took place 
before Nicolas left for Avignon. Moreover, in his letter to Col, 
Ambrosius de Miliis speaks of himself as a raw recruit in com- 
parison with Col, who is a veteran, and makes plain by ref- 
erences to his position in the household of the Duke of Orleans that 
he is speaking of his career as secretary of the prince.§ Ambrosius 
was probably secretary to the Duke circa 1398, as has been said 
above, so that in all likelihood the quarrel took place between 1395 
and 1398. According to this hypothesis, it precedes chronologically 
the quarrel of the Roman de la Rose; but here it has been treated 
afterwards because of its closer connection with Col’s literary group, 
whose activities will presently be discussed. 

In spite of the hopeless outlook, the quarrel blew over, as 
is seen in a letter of Jehan de Monstereul’s to Col on the conversion 
of Ambrosius de Milliis.° The rdle of Col in this quarrel shows the 
esteem in which he was held by the group, and that is what is 
valuable for us in it. Ambrosius’ letter suggests that Col has more 
real understanding of Humanism than Monstereul, at least in the 
eyes of the writer, a point of view that might be substantiated by 
the very attitude of admiration for Col’s learning seen in several 
letters of Monstereul himself. In view of the lack of more solid 
evidence this is as far as the point can be considered here. Before 
leaving this subject, it may be noted that this quarrel is another 
point of resemblance between the French group and the Italian 
Humanists, who were in practice such individualists that they could 
get along with nobody. A good example of their combative attitude 


8 Ampl. Col, vol. ii, ép. xxv: Supervacuum tamen fuerit, & prope temera- 
rium hujus ipsius vitae, modum ne dicam motum tibi eruditissime vir, explicare 
quam tu jam veteranus miles doceas. Ego tyro rudis ad istam tibi quies & agi- 
tatio, illius tibi commoda & incommoda omnia sunt experta. 

® Ampl. Col, vol. ii, col. 1415. Epistola XII. 
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is found in the Italian Humanist, Niccolo Niccoli, who eventually 
quarreled even with his friend Leonardo Bruni.’® The difficulties 
of the later Italian Humanists, the Gargantuan quarrels of Poggio 
and Filelfo, are too well known to need more than a passing refer- 
ence. 


ALMA DE L. Le Duc 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
(To be continued) 


10 E. Miintz, Les précurseurs de la Renaissance, p. 1009. 











ADJECTIVAL NOUNS IN VULGAR LATIN AND EARLY 
ROMANCE 


MONG the various means of extending the vocabulary of lan- 
A guages, composition is the most important. The com- 
pounds, of course, assume multifarious forms. In Indo-Euro- 
pean, notably in Greek and in Sanskrit, the prevalent type is con- 
stituted by a verbal radical and a complement (Skr. dyushpra- 
tarana ‘life-increasing,’ hastagrabha ‘hand-grasping,’ Gr. Wvxo- 
mounds ‘leader of the souls,’ #oxds ‘holding the reins’). The 
genitival type of compounds is less frequent but by no means un- 
known (Skr. amitrasena ‘army of the enemy,’ padodaka ‘ feet- 
water,’ i. e., ‘water for the feet,’ Gr. irmatpds ‘horse-doctor,’ 
divovvcoxddraxes ‘flatterers of Denys the Tyrant’). In Teutonic, the 
latter type is prevalent and is largely represented: Eng. man’s heart, 
God’s penny; housewife, policeman, railroad. 

Another form of association of ideas which is very apt to be- 
come stereotyped and develop into compounds is the union of a 
noun with some qualificative, either an adjective or an appositive 
noun (cf. Gr. AvedvOpwros, immoxévravpos, Eng. werewolf, tiger- 
cat), or with adjectives (Skr. maharshi ‘great wise man,’ priya- 
sakhi ‘ dear friend,’ Gr. weyd@upos ‘high-minded’ (exocentric), Eng. 
highland, bluebird, etc.). 

All these types are represented in Latin: verbal—luctfer, 
agricola; genitival—agrimensor, vitisator; appositional—Jupiter, 
mus-aranea; adjectival—nudipes, perenniservus, etc. 

In Vulgar Latin, we witness a tendency to give a decided prev- 
‘ alence to the two latter types. 

The old Indo-European system of compounds ceases to be popu- 
lar. In some cases, however, a genitive has become associated with 
another noun: 


AQUAE MANALIs, Sp. aguamanil ‘ pitcher for washing hands’; 
AQUA MANUS, Sp. aguamanos ‘water for washing hands’; 
AQUA VITAE, It. acquavite ‘brandy’ ; 
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ARCAE MENSA, O. Mil. archemensa ‘coffer for corn’; 
AURIS MARIS, Fr. ormier ‘ shell’ (sea-ear) ; 

*ARCI VOLUTUS, It. archivolto, O. Fr. arvout ‘archway’ ; 
AURI FABER, Fr. orfévre ‘ goldsmith’ ; 

CAPUT MANSI, Poit. chemer ‘elder brother’ ; 

pigs Martis, Sp. martes ‘Tuesday’; 

FUMUS TERRAE, Fr. fumeterre ‘ fumitory’ ; 

Jovis BARBA, Fr. joubarbe ‘ sempervive’ ; 

Luwnae pts, Fr. lundi ‘ Monday’ ; 

PULLI PEDEM, Fr. pourpier ‘ purslane’; 

TERRAE MOTUS. It. terremuoto ‘ earthquake’ ; 

TERRAE TUFER (= TUBER), It. tartufo ‘truffle’ ; 
VINUM MELAE, It. vinomele ‘ cider.’ 


There are a few others, but it is quite evident that we have here 
to do with the exceptional survival of certain expressions that had 
become crystallized. It is not surprising that they are mostly found 
in place-names, since these expressions most quickly lose their indi- 
viduality : 


CABALLI CAMPUS, Quevaucamps (Hainault) ; 
CAPRAE MONTEM, Chévremont (Liége) ; 
Jovis MONTEM, Jeumont (Nord) ; 

Petri FuNDus, Pierrefonds (Oise) ; 
SCALDIS PONTEM, Escaupont (Nord) ; 
STAGNI PUTEUS, Estaimpuis (Hainault) ; 
STRATAE DUNUM, Etroeungt (Nord). 


Or, with the genitive as second term: 


pomus Cyric1, Donceel (Liége) ; 

FANUM Manrtis, Famars (Nord) ; 

FORUM JULI, Fréjus ( Var.) ; 

PORTUS VENERIS, Port-Vendres (Pyr. Orient.) ; 
TEMPLUM Manrtis, Templemars (Nord); 
VILLA FABRORUM, Villefavreux (Aisne). 


The coalescence of noun with adjective is naturally much more 
frequent. We must confine ourselves to a few instances; 


With the adjective first: 


ARANEA TELA, It. ragnatela ‘ cobweb’; 

BONA HORA, O. Fr. buer (used in emotional formulas) ; 
BONUM ANNUM, Engad. biimm ‘ new year’; 

MALUM ANNUM, It. malanno ‘ misery’ ; 

MALUM ASTRUM, Prov. malastre ‘bad luck’; 
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MALUM AUGURIUM, Fr. malheur ‘ misfortune’ ; 
NIGRUM PRUNUM, Fr. nerprun ‘ buck-thorn’ ; 
PRIMUM SOMNUM, O. Fr. prinsome ‘first sleep’ ; 
PRIMUM TEMPUS, Fr. printemps ‘ spring’; 
PRIMUM VER, Prov. primver ‘spring’; 

VIRIDE JUS, Fr. verjus ‘ verjuice.’ 


More numerous are those with the noun first: 


MELA ARDA, Sard. melarda ‘ dried apple’; 
PIRA ARDA, Campid. pilarda ‘dried pear’; 
PRUNA ARDA, Camp. prunalda ‘ dried plum’; 
VINEA AGRESTIS, It. gnaresta ‘ wild grape’; 
VINUM ACRE, Fr. vinaigre ‘ vinegar’; 
VINUM ARSUM, Rum. vinars ‘ gin’; 

UVA PASSA, Sard. pabassa ‘ dried grape.’ 


The disappearance of the genitive during the imperial period put 
anendtothis formation. Later, in France, the genitive was expressed 
by the mere apposition of an accusative: Féte-Dieu, bain-Marie, 
etc. This process however can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Vulgar Latin. The construction which replaced the genitive is, 
of course, the prepositional one with DE + ablative. Originally, it 
was an emphatic substitute for the case use and in Vulgar Latin 
had not lost enough of its force to develop easily into a mere com- 
pound. The adjectival turn was thus the only construction that 
could be conveniently used for durable associations of ideas. No 
wonder, then, if many set expressions of the kind were preserved 
from this period. Most of them preserve noun + adjective, but 
noun ++ appositive noun is not uncommon: 


(ACER ARBOR) acerabulus, Fr. érable ‘maple’; 
ANNUM Novus, Cat. ninau ‘New Year’; 

Agua coctTa, Sard. abbagotta ‘ gelatine’; 

AQUAM ARDENTEM, Sp. aguardiente ‘brandy’ ; 
AVIs STRUTHIO, Fr. autruche ‘ ostrich’; 

AVIS TARDA, Fr. outarde ‘ bustard’; 

CULUM ARsSUM, Lomb. ciilars; 

CULUM RUSSUM, Prov. ciiros; 

MALVA HIBIsScus, Sp. malvavisco ‘marsh mallow’ ; 
MUS ARANEA, Fr. musaraigne ‘shrew-mouse’ ; 
PORCUM APRUM, Sard. porcabru ‘boar’; 

PORCUM PISCEM, porpois ‘ porpoise’; 

RHEUM BARBARUM, Fr. rhubarbe ‘rhabarber,’ ‘rhubarb’; 
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VISCUM MALVA, Fr. guimauve (id.) ; 
VITRUM GLACIES, Fr. verglas ‘ glazed frost.’ 


The Romance toponymy is full of such compounds: 


COLLUM FuscuM, Colfosco (Tyrol); 

FORUM VETERE, Fourviére-lez-Lyon (Rhone) ; 
PARVUM VILLARE, Parvillier (Somme) ; 
PETRA FICTA, Pierrefitte (Oise) ; 

PETRA LATA, Pierrelaye (S. O.); 

PODIUM CELSUM, Puycelse (Tarn) ; 
SUMMAM VALLEM, Somval (Aube) ; 

VETUS VILLA, Viéville (Sarthe) ; etc. 


In all these instances we have to do with the union of a noun 
with a real adjective denoting some quality, some property. These 
adjectives refer to the various modes in which objects affect the 
speaker and impress more especially his senses, as being, e. g., big 
or small, sweet or bitter, white or black, fine or ugly, etc. 
With such adjectives of very general meaning it is conceivable 
that the suppression of the noun is not especially frequent. It some- 
times occurs, however, as shown by forms like Fr. aube ‘dawn,’ 
brune ‘evening,’ courbet ‘sickle,’ etc. ; but it is very much more fre- 
quent with the other category of adjectives—the adjectives of rela- 
tion: soRORIUS (vir), O. Fr. serourge ‘sister’s husband’; COLLAC- 
TEUS (FRATER), Sp. collazo ‘ frére de lait’; ACIARIUM (FERRUM), 
Fr. acier ‘steel’; CALCEATA (viA), Fr. chaussée ‘ paved road’; etc. 
The suppression of the determined element is even so frequent that 
many of these suffixes become in time really nominal, since they are 
used for derivatives which directly become nouns, as is the case 
more especially with -aticuM, which in Fr. voyage, ménage properly 
forms adjectives on *vIATA, *MANSIONATA, while in Fr. nettoyage, 
déballage, it has been applied to verbal radicals. Fr. -ier also is now 
quite as nominal as -AToR was in Latin. 

For all those formations which originally were adjectival, Vul- 
gar Latin represents the intermediate stage. The suffixes -aRIUs, 
-ATICUS, -ALIS, -ANUS, etc., though still used for adjectives, form 
nouns which are created on the pattern of the nominalized adjec- 
tives and in connection with which no distinctively conceived noun 
ever was understood, Since, for instance, ARMENTARIA (CASA) 
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meant a stable for cattle, the analogous noun TAXONARIA was 
forged, to mean the dwelling, i. e., the hole, of the Taxo ‘badger,’ 
whence Fr. taniére, though it certainly never was either considered or 
called a casa. There is nothing extraordinary in all this; but the 
important point to bear in mind is that even in TAXONARIA, the 
words casa, mansio, etc., were not completely absent. Their influ- 
ence continued to be felt because it was still present in various de- 
rivatives of the group. It determined the gender of the new word, 
the choice of the suffix, etc., and in many cases it was apt even to be 
expressed in emphatic or dignified speech, or for the purpose of 
clearness. Often also the disappearance of the noun was gradual. 
Gregory of Tours speaks of TEMPUS HIBERNUM, TEMPUS AESTIVUM, 
the Vulgata uses TEMPUS VERNUM, TEMPUS MATUTINUM ; but, apart 
from PRIMUM TEMPUS, the Romance languages have suppressed 
TEMPUS in all these expressions and now say simply Fr. hiver, Sp. 
estio, Fr. matin, etc.; UvA PASSA ‘dried grapes’ is Sp. pasa, Port. 
passa, Prov. passo, but the It. has uva passa, the Sard. has pabassa 
(=-vuvaA PASSA, with dissimilation). Cf. Sp. enzo, O. It. lenza 
with penno lentho in Sardinian, vestis lentea in CIL. xiv. 2215. 
There is approximately the same difference between aestivum and 
aestivum tempus as between Germ. Sommer and Sommerzeit, where 
zeit is emphatic and superfluous. In Germ. Mahilzeit, on the con- 
trary, zeit has become more or less agglutinated and its meaning has 
faded off so much that Mahizeit nowadays in some of its uses is 
practically the equivalent of the former Mahl. In many of these 
Teutonic compounds, in fact, the second element has ceased to be 
suggestive to our mind or our imagination, and is hardly more than 
a mere suffix. 

The element -herd in shepherd, e. g., is certainly no more of 
a noun for an Englishman than -artus was for a Roman peasant 
in VERVICARIUS, PECORARIUS and other words meaning ‘shepherd.’ 
This case, it is true, is an extreme one, since the composition is 
now hardly felt in shepherd, but in reality even compounds like 
policeman, cabman, fireman, etc., are very much the equivalents of 
the French derivatives in -IER: policier, pompier, cocher, etc. In 
apple-tree, plum-tree, cherry-tree, -tree plays the part performed 
by -ier in French pommier, prunier, cerisier. Rozwadowski (Wort- 
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bildung und Wortbedeutung, p. 8) is quite right when he says that 
for a Pole the derivatives now-ina, ziel-ina, wiatr-ak, straz-ak, 
drwal, pogorzel-isko are practically the equivalents of the German 
compounds Neuland, Griinkraut, Windmiihle, Schutzmann, Brand- 
statte. 

All compounds ending in -tree, -berry, -man, -maker, -house, 
-land, etc., in English, form categories which are extended by anal- 
ogy to new ideas: coachman has produced cabman, carman in the 
same way as Fr. chemisier, chocolatier have been modelled after 
greffier, barbier, etc. The endings -man, -land, it is true, in some 
cases are understood with their full value, but they are the cases in 
which, in Vulgar Latin, vir, ARBOR, TEMPUS were expressed or, at 
least, consciously understood before the adjectives PECORARIUS, 
PISCARIUS, VITRARIUS,—QUERCEA, BETULLEA, PRUNEA—AESTIVUM, 
HIBERNUM, MATUTINUM, etc. Thus, if one may say so, the suffix 
was in many of these words the potential equivalent of the noun, 
determining to what category it was to belong. There were accord- 
ingly in Vulgar Latin half-conscious categories of meaning, the 
starting point of which was the association of a series of adjectives 
with some noun that later in most cases remained understood or 
only vaguely present, though the new derivatives were copied after 
the previous ones and became members of the pre-existing series. 
An aspect of this feeling for category was the tendency to extend 
the category at the expense of pre-existing words. Many terms 
referred to persons or objects that were apt to be conceived as 
species in the genus represented by the category. HreMs, AEsTAs, 
VER, for instance, referred to seasons, and were associated as such 
in the mind of the speaker, though formally the words themselves 
had nothing in common. On the other hand, they were also asso- 
ciated with other expressions of season or time, as TEMPUS EX- 
TREMUM, TEMPUS MATUTINUM (from Matuta, the goddess of 
dawn) or even TEMPUS OPPORTUNUM, TEMPUS FAUSTUM, TEMPUS 
PRAESENS. In many cases, AESTAS was the TEMPUS OPPORTUNUM, 
and no wonder if after that pattern TEMPUS AESTIVUM came to re- 
place the special noun. Accordingly, as we have seen already, VER 
and HIEMS were replaced by TEMPUS VERNUM, PRIMUM TEMPUS, 
TEMPUS HIBERNUM, and even DIES by TEMPUS DIURNUM. A similar 
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series existed with HORA: It. sera (HORA SERA ‘the late hour’), 
Sp. mafiana (HORA *MANEANA), Fr. la brune ‘twilight’ (cf. It. 
notte bruna). In this way, the unity of the category was more and 
more emphasized. One has to do here, after all, with what might be 
termed a “ semantic analogy,’ working in the same way as the well- 
known morphologic analogy. The connecting element here is the 
similarity of meaning, and the result is a similarity of expression 
at the expense of certain words. This tendency to create lexi- 
cological categories derives from the well-known fact that our ideas 
and words are grouped in our minds in series. The existence of 
these associations is, of course, also revealed by the contaminations 


taking place between words belonging to the same combinations, 
such as: 


LEVIS: GRAVIS > LEVIS: GKEVIS. 

PRE( HE) NDERE: REDDERE > PRENDERE : RENDERE. 
*BETTA : BLITUM > Fr. bette: blette. 

SPURCUS: pdrcus > It. spdrcare. 


Thus also, brother occasioned mother, father, instead of moder, 
fader; I would and I should introduced an / into I could; and Fr. 
savoir, devoir, by similarity of function, and mouvoir by similarity 
of form, introduced a wv into pouvoir, etc., etc. More similar to the 
case in question, however, is the replacement of all the specific 
words for ‘ being situated’ in French by the generic word étre + an 
adverb or an adjective: étre debout, étre assis, étre couché for O. Fr. 
ester, seoir, gésir. It is this same tendency to classification which 
produced the Chinese concrete plural—by which all persons and 
objects receive in the plural some generic designation, as: three 
piece men=three men; three piece mace—three mace (coin); 
while one says: three root book=three books, three tail fish= 
three fish, three branch thread three threads, etc. Thus, in ref- 
erence to its plural, every word belongs to a kind of semantic cate- 
gory in the same way as we have different measures for different 
sorts of things, and this again because we do not think our words 
in complete isolation but in association with some group of ideas, 
some concept of greater extension. The Bantu-prefixes also, to a 
certain extent, answer to this tendency; those genera, however, are 
mostly of an emotional character and resemble our diminutive, 
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augmentative and depreciative suffixes, but of course the categories 
of the vegetable world, of animals, of time, etc., as they are found 
for instance in Herrero, are not so very different from the phe- 
nomenon with which we are concerned. 

Though the groups of adjectival derivatives in Vulgar Latin 
are far from having developed into such a linguistic essential ele- 
ment, and exhibit hardly more than a tendency, they are a very im- 
portant feature of both Vulgar Latin and Romance, and there is 
much that cannot be satisfactorily explained without taking this 
fact into account. The processes observed in connection with TEM- 
PUS and HORA repeat themselves in many other cases, and have 
brought about a rejuvenation of the vocabulary which has resulted 
in many old concepts receiving new names. This is, for instance, 
why PASTOR was gradually pushed into the background. Since this 
word was applied to any one who keeps animals, there were PAS- 
TORES COLUMBARII, BOVARII, PORCARII, *MAJALARII (mayalis 
‘pig’) ; and when VERVEX in Gaul, PEcoRA in Italy became the reg- 
ular expression for sheep, the shepherd became respectively a VER- 
VICARIUS or a PECORARIUS (Fr. berger, It. pecoraio), and the word 
PASTOR ceased to be an element of the current speech in many por- 
tions of the Romance domain. On the other hand a sheep, or more 
properly a ram, was called BELARIUsS ‘the bleating one,’ because 
many varieties of cattle had been provided with names in -ARIUsS: 
TENERARIUS ‘young, tender calf’ (Sp. ternero), ADMISSARIUS 
‘stallion,’ i. e., the one ‘admitted’ at times to the mares (Sard. am- 
messardzu, Rum. armessariu), SAGMARIUS ‘beast of burden’ (Fr. 
sommier). On the pattern of POMARIUS, PRUNARIUS, PIRARIUS, the 
word QUERCUS in some regions was replaced by GLANDARIUs ‘ bearer 
of acorns’ (Rum. ghindar, Cat. glaner). After the numerous par- 
ticipial adjectives in -atus of Vulgar Latin: TIMORATUS, *FATATUS, 
EXAUGURATUS (VIR), the father became the BARBATUS (VIR), the 
priest, a cAPILLATUS (CIL. vi. 2262; Olcott, Studies in Word-for- 
mation, p. 246), and even BIMUS was replaced at times by BIMATUs, 
RUSSUS by RUSSATUS (Olcott, ib.), BELLUS by *BELLATUs (cf. bel- 
latior = Fr. bellezor). 

Another consequence was that many nouns were replaced by 
adjectives derived from them: 
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JUGUM, JUGALE ‘ yoke’ (Sard. yuale) ; 
LOCUS, LOCALE ‘spot’ (Sp. lugar) ; 
NERVUS > NERVIUS ‘nerve’ (Sp. nervio) ; 
PAVOR, *PAVOREA ‘ fear’ (Tess. puria) ; 
SEDES, SEDILE ‘seat’ (Prov. sezilh). 


Some of these may of course be late or merely local, but the 
tendency is old, as shown by instances in the inscriptions, as VER- 
NACIO SUO for VERNAE suo in CIL. Ix. 475, NEPOTICIA for NEPTIS 
(Olcott, op. cit., p. 218). 

In the late Latin texts, words are frequently replaced also by 
adjectives of relation: e. g., in the Vulgata, the PALLACE is a FORNI- 
CARIA, the PISCINA, a NATATORIA, while Christian writers like 
Cyprian say ADVERSARIUS for DIABOLUS, INCENSUM for THUS, 
SANCTUM Domini for Eucnaristia, etc. (Bayard, Latin de S. 
Cyprien, p. 273). This process of course is the regular one for 
giving names to new things in Vulgar Latin, instead of the genitival 
compounds. It however only imperfectly makes up for them. In 
many cases it is only through the context that it is possible to dis- 
cover what noun is understood and consequently what is the mean- 
ing of the derivative. An AQguariuM, for instance, or “thing re- 
lated to water” may be either a ‘sink-stone’ (Fr. évier, It. acquaio, 
Port. agueiro), or a ‘furrow’ (Sard. abbarzu, Sp. aguera), or a 
‘bucket’ (O. Rum. apari, Prov. aiguiera). Moreover, only prac- 
tical familiarity with the language could teach one that other de- 
rivatives of aqua mean either ‘channel’ (AQUALE), or ‘ water- 
nymph’ (aguana; cf. It. gana, Ven. longana). What aguartuM 
was for water, CIBARIUM, CIBARIA was for solid food, and assumed 
the most diverse meanings in the various dialects: It. civaia is ‘ veg- 
etable,’ Low. Engad. ¢vera is ‘food for the huts,’ Sp. cibera is 
‘cereal,’ Fr. civiére is a ‘stretcher,’ etc. According to the gender, 
the same adjective assumes different meanings: PISCARIUS (VIR) is 
a ‘fisher’ (Rum. pascar), while PISCARIA (AQUA) is a ‘ fish-pond’ 
(It. pescaia), PETRARIUS is a ‘maw’ (Prov. perié), while PETRARIA 
(Fossa) is a ‘quarry’ (Sard. pedraja, Fr. perriére). Often enough, 
the things are named after the material they are made of : CARPINEA 
‘of hornbeam,’ scrrPEA ‘of club-rush,’ are ‘baskets’ (Wall. char- 
peigne [Sarpeni], Astur. escripia) ; CEREUM ‘ waxen’ is a ‘candle’ 
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(Fr. cierge), LANEA ‘woolen’ is said of swaddling clothes (Fr. 
lange), *staminea ‘threaden’ is a ‘sieve’ (It. stamigna). But 
more often the renewal of the expression is due to the tendency 
always active in languages to replace a symbol that has become 
merely conventional and intellectual by a new one appealing to our 
imagination. Generally, in this case, the adjective renders the im- 
pression made by the object on our senses. Acidity, for instance, 
is expressed, in the case of sorrel, by AcETOSA (It. acetosa) or 
*ACETARIA (Sp. acedera), both from AcETUM ‘vinegar,’ or directly 
from acipus, by acipuLA (Piem. zivola, Friul. azecul, Fr. oseille). 
In the case of the grape, it is rendered by acina (Sard. agina) or 
by *ACRESTIS in It. agreste ‘unripe grape,’ which shows a curious 
contamination of ACER and AGRESTIS. In the case of the cranberry, 
the same sharp savor is expressed by ACRELLA (Fr. airelle), while 
for cherries, ACRIOTTA is found in Fr. griotte ‘sour cherry.’ Bitter- 
ness is the typical feature of other cherries, cf. It. marasca 
(= *AMARASCA) and the preserved maraschino cherries of the 
dinner table. In all these words, the diminutive suffixes show that 
we are dealing with familiar formations. 

The color of course is still more suggestive of the object or the 
person. Family names like Gray, Brown, White, etc., are an illus- 
tration of this well-known fact. It is not strange that a red cap is 
*BrrITTA (It. baretta). A red, sour cherry is a ByssINa (Fr. guigne) 
Or a BYSSIOLA (It. visciola), from Byssus ‘red.’ An AUREOLUS is 
an ‘oriole,’ while RUBEOLUS was a name for an ox (O. Fr. roujuel), 
and ALBANUS meant a ‘kite.’ So also plants were called by such 
names as ALBUCIUM ‘asphodel’ (ALLG. xt, 89), *ALBARUS or 
ALBANUS ‘alburn.’ A green twig was a vIRASCA (It., Sp. frasca), 
a *VIRIDIANS (Prov. verjans or a *virtDUCUs (It. verduco, Sp. ver- 
dugo), while vrrmpriartum was an ‘orchard.’ Here again the suf- 
fixes are popular and familiar. The external appearance has also 
served to designate the tortoise (ToRTUCA ‘tortuous’), the cater- 
pillar (prLosa ‘ hairy’), the tarin (TENERINUs ‘ tenderling’), various 
jagged plants (SERRATA, SERRATELLA), the down of the thistle- 
flowers (villana), the brooch (Broccus, It. brocco), the goad (acu- 
LEATUs ‘ pointed,’ Friul. guyade), ice (*AsTRATUM ‘stellated,’ Sard. 
astrau), etc. 
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The picturesque character of all these expressions, as well as the 
familiarity of the suffixes with which they are provided, clearly 
shows that we have to do with a really popular tendency. A con- 
sideration of the categories of meanings where these formations 
are most abundant shows moreover that they are a feature more 
especially of the language of the country (as opposed to the town). 
The adjectival formations nowhere throve and developed as in the 
vocabulary of the farm and of the fields. This is especially ap- 
parent in the topographic nomenclature. It can also be shown by a 
consideration of the various categories in which this lexicological 
process is most frequent. These categories are: 

I—TimeE: Though determinations of time, season, weather, 
etc., are usual enough in everybody’s speech, they are nowhere so 
abundant or so important as in the language of the country people. 

In the following list are given most of the compounds with TEM- 
Pus (some of them have already been mentioned in one connection 
or another in this article) : 


TEMPUS *AESTATIALE, Sard. istadiale. 
” AESTIVUM (Gregory of Tours), Sp. estio. 
AURATICUM, Fr.orage (aura ‘ wind’). 
DIURNUM, It. giorno, Fr. jour, Eng. ‘ day-time, day.’ 
HIBERNUM (Gregory of Tours), It. invierno, Fr. 
hiver. 
HODIERNUM ‘to-day’ (Cyprian. Bayard, op. cit., p. 
273). 
MATUTINUM ‘time of Matuta,’ Fr. matin. 
SEROTINUM, Sill. serodden ‘autumn.’ 
TONSORIUM, Sard. tosorgiu ‘tempo della tosatura.’ 
TOSTUM ‘boiled, precipitated time,’ Fr. tdt ‘soon.’ 
VERNUM (Vulgata), etc. 


DIES gives: 
MEDIUM DIEM, Fr. midi. 
DIEM AEGYPTIACUM, Sp. aziago ‘ ominous.’ 

“ ANNUALEM, O. Prov. anoal ‘mass for the dead.’ 
DOMINICAM, Fr. dimanche ‘ Sunday,’ It. domenica. 
FESTA, Sard. festa, Fr. féte. 
jovia, Ven. dzioba ‘ Thursday.’ 

NATALEM, It. natale, O. Fr. nael ‘Christmas,’ etc. 


HORA *ALBA, Fr. aube ‘dawn.’ 
“« — *Bruna, Fr. la brune ‘twilight.’ 
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*MANEANA, Sp. mafana. 
PRANDIARIA, QO. Fr., Lorr. prangiére ‘afternoon.’ 
SEXTA, Port. sesta ‘midday.’ 


‘wind’ (cf. Maced. avra ‘chilly breeze’). 

*BONACIA ‘calm weather,’ Maced. bunatd, It. bonaccia. 
*BOREANA, Sard. boriana, Gen. buriana ‘sharp wind.’ 
*BOREASCA ‘ Northern wind,’ It. burasca ‘ storm.’ 
*MALACIA ‘bad weather,’ Maced. malaté, It. malaccia. 
NivaRia ‘blizzard,’ Sp. nevera, Wall. iviére. 
*VAPOREA ‘damp weather,’ Rum. boara. 


VENTusS AFricus ‘W., S.-W. wind,’ It. africo. 


ae 


“ 


ALTANUS ‘S.-W. wind,’ Prov. autan, Sp. altano. 
CIRCIUS, CERCIUsS ‘ W. wind,’ Prov. cers, Sp. cierzo. 


II.—Occupations: Though on the way to become nominal, the 
derivation in -artus is still decidedly adjectival in Vulgar Latin. 
The words are in -ARIUS, -ARIA, -ARIUM according to the gender of 
the noun understood. Before -artus and -artA, the substantives 
VIR, FABER MULIER or similar expressions are still often expressed : 


FABER LECTARIUS, CIL. vi. 7882. 

FABRORUM TIGNARIORUM ET BISELLIARIORUM, CIL. xiv. 4136. 

MAGISTER BALLISTARIUS, CIL. v. 6632. 

NEGOTIATORES VESTIARIAE ET LINTIARIAE, CIL. 11. 5800. 

NEGOTIATOR EBORARIUS AUT CITRARIUS, Mitth. v. p. 288. 

SUTOR CALIGARIUS, CIL. 1x. 3027, etc. (Olcott, op. cit., pp. 140 
sqq. ). 


Olcott in his collection (loc. cit.) enumerates 450 derivatives of 
this kind referring most of them to the most various, probable and 


improbable, 


kinds of professions. The occupations referring to 


country life are not the least numerous in the group: 


casarius ‘ farmer,’ Sp. casero ‘Seordrns.’ 

*MANSUARIUS, Piem. mazuwé, Wall. mazowié. 

*MEDIATATARIUS ‘metayer,’ N. It. mezzaro, Prov. meyer, Fr. 
métayer. 

TERRARIUS ‘landlord,’ Prov. terrier. 

VEREDARIUS ‘horseman’ (Ducange 773). 


To be added are the varieties of herdsmen mentioned above: GRE- 
GARIUS, PECORARIUS, BOVARIUS, VERVICARIUS, PORCARIUS, etc. 
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III.—Trees: From practically all names of trees, adjectives in 
-EUS, -INUS have been formed, which in many cases have come to 
replace the nouns. The beginnings of that evolution are traceable 
in Vulgar Latin. The custom had been introduced to substitute for 
the names of trees, expressions referring to their industrial use: 
MATERIA, LIGNUM, ARBOR, etc., accompanied by an adjective speci- 
fying the kind of wood: 


CAMERAE ERANT FACTAE DE LIGNIS CIPRESEIS (==DE CU- 
PRESSO) (Alexanderroman, ed. Pfister, p. 23). 
MATERIAE ROBOREAE, PINEAE (Edict. Dioclet., 12. 9, 10; Ol- 
cott, op. cit., p. 243). 
ARBORE ILICINA (==ILEx), CIL. vi. 2065; Olcott, op. cit., p. 
202). 


We can witness here the same process as with TEMPUS, HORA, VIR, 
etc. The trees generally mentioned on account of their wood 
gradually came to be designated by such adjectives in all circum- 
stances and subsequently other trees or bushes, that had not the 
same industrial value, entered the series and received similar de- 
nominations. Hence the forms: 


ABIETEUM, Tyrol. avets ‘ fir.’ 

ABIETINUM, Venet. avedin ‘ white fir.’ 

ACEREUM (LIGNUM), Engad. aZer, Obwald. aZier ‘ maple.’ 
ALNEUM, Engad. ajia, Trent. on ‘alder.’ 

BETULLEA, It. dial. bedoya, Engad. vduoii ‘ birch.’ 
PINEUM, Prov. pinhe ‘pine.’ 

QUERCEA (MATERIA), It. quercia ‘ oak.’ 

*SALICEUM, Prov. saletz ‘ willow.’ 


On this pattern were formed: 


*COLUREUM (==CORYLEUM), Tess. kulér, Bologn. klur ‘ hazel.’ 
*RUSTEUM, Prov. rois ‘blackberry bush.’ 

*sa(M)BUCEUM, Wall. seiis, Aost. sambiis ‘ elder.’ 
*TAMARICEUM (==tamarix), Sard. tamarittu ‘tamarisk.’ 
*VITICEUM (= vitex), Prov. bedis ‘ wicker.’ 


We also have: viticea (Prov. bedisso), RUSTEA (Prov. roiso), etc., 
and besides: 


*CARICEA (==CAREX), Veron. carezza, Port. carico ‘sedge’; 
and 


*CANNABIA (== CANNABIS), Istr. ganiepa ‘hemp’; 
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with which latter may be compared restem sparteam (CIL. vt. 
20905; Olcott, op. cit. p. 244). We even have *ARBOREA 
(LIGNA?) in the North Italian word bora ‘ piece of wood’; Lomb., 
Venet. bora ‘ fallen tree,’ Bergam. boreta ‘small beam’ (Schneller, 
Rom. Volksm. 119). In this way scortum ‘hide,’ developed 
SCORTEA ‘bark’ (It. scorza, Fr. écorce). 

Names of fruits also sometimes receive this ending. baca or 
poma may be understood: 


*BULLUCEA ‘small apple,’ O. Fr. beloce: *puttuca, Wall. 
bilok. 


CASTANEA ‘ chestnut’: Gr. «doravov. 

CERASEA, ceresea ‘cherry,’ It. ciliegia, Sard. cariaza, etc., in- 
stead of Lat. cERASUM = Gr. Kepacds. 

*CUCURBITEA ‘ gourd,’ O. It. corbezza: Lat. cUCURBITA. 


*PRUNEA ‘plum,’ It. prugna, Lomb. brugna, Port. abrunho, 
instead of Lat. prunum (Gr. mpodpvor). 


Exceptionally, names from the vegetable kingdom with these end- 
ings are derived not from the noun of a given root but from some 
physical peculiarity, as: 


PICEA, PICARIUM ‘spruce,’ Lomb. pescia, Friul. pets, Bresc. 
pager, 


from the prx ‘ pitch’ contained in these trees, or: 


SABINA ‘savin,’ It. savina, O. Fr. savine, 


*SABUCUS, SAMBUCUS ‘elder,’ O. Fr. seii, Rum. soc, Sard. 
saucu, 


coming from SAPA ‘sap.’—-SAPPINUs ‘fir’ has perhaps the same 
origin, but it is influenced by Gal. sapos, sapaunptos ‘ fir,’ which has 
a similar etymology ( Walde, s.v.). 


IV.—Antmats: Names of animals also are occasionally re- 
placed by their corresponding adjectives, as e. g., PULLUS ‘ young 
animal’ by *PULLIUS, Rum. puiu, Wall. poy, etc. This, however, 
is exceptional, and forms like *CAMOCIA, *LYNCEA, *SORICIUS, 
*BOMBYCEUS, *LIMACEUS are rather to be explained as resulting 
from the substitution of the frequent ending -1us for the x of 
CAMOX, LYNX, SOREX, BOMBYX, LIMAX. The new terms for cattle, 
however, are generally adjectives, determinative or descriptive. 
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Already in CIL. x. 6012 (Olcott, op. cit., p. 198) HERBANA is said 
for herbivorous cattle. A boar-pig was a *MAJALIS (It. maiale) 
or simply a MAscuLUs (Rum. mascur, Vicent. mascio), term that 
was also used for a ram (Sard. masciu). A lamb was notably called 
a CHORDUS, *CHORDARIUS Or *CHORDISCUS, i. e., ‘born late in the 
year’ (Port. cordeiro, Calabr. curdesca), a BIMUs ‘of two years or 
two months’ (Cors. vimma, Friul. bime) or an ANNOTICUsS ‘one 
year old’ (Prov. anoge). A young pig was a MANUALE ‘of a size 
to be taken in the hand’ (Sard. mannale). The suppression of 
AGNUS, VITULUS in these words may, it is true, be comparatively 
recent. More certainly old are: *BuRRIcUus ‘little red,’ for a mule 
(It. bricco, Sp. borrico) and RUNCINUs ‘strong horse’ (O. Fr. ron- 
cin, Prov. rosi). The latter word apparently meant “ snouted”’ 
(*RuNCUus ‘snout,’ Sard. runcu). Old also are the above men- 
tioned: SAGMARIUsS ‘pack-horse,’ ADMISSARIUS ‘stallion,’ TENERA- 
RIus ‘calf,’ BLARIUS ‘ram.’ The dog of the house was the *MAN- 
SUETINUS, Fr. mdatin, from mansus ‘tame’ (Sp. manso ‘bell- 
wether ’). 

There were many more such words, and the word ‘ cattle,’ itself 
was CAPITALE (Prov. cabdal, O. Fr. cheptel, Piem. cavial), either 
as the main possession of the farmer, or as what is counted “ per 
capita.” The herd, in some parts of Italy, is quaintly called *Ro- 
TEUM ‘wheellike,’ while elsewhere it was *PAsTorictuM (Tyrol. 
pastreé) or ANIMALIA (Rum. dial. némaie, Fr. aumaille), in oppo- 
sition to the other collective: vOLATILIA (Fr. volaille), used for the 
winged domestic animals. 

The various kinds of manure were also expressed by adjectives: 


*BOVACEA, Lomb. boazza, Obwald. boaéa. 
BOVINA, Prov. bovina. 

CAPRINA, It. caprina. 

PULLINA, It. pollina, Friul. puline. 
*PULLINACEA, Prov. pulinaso. 


The word understood here was probably *FEmita for Fimus (Fr. 
frente, Sp. hienda). The inscriptions display a similar series with 
PELLIS: PELLIS LEPORINA, URSINA, CASTORINA in the Edict. Dioclet. 
I. 6. 24; 8. 33; 8. 23 and PELLIS LEONINA in CIL. x. 1598, PELLIS 
CAPRINA VIII. 4508 (Olcott, op. cit., pp. 200 sqq.), of which there 
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are some remnants in Romance, as e. g., Maced. caprina ‘ goat’s 
hair.’ 

V.—FARM AND FARMING: The peasants (PAGANI, *PAGINI, 
*PAGENSANI, TERRANI, FORENSES, CASARII (VIRI) used various in- 
struments, many of which had received descriptive epithets, as: 


*ACULEATUS ‘ goad,’ Friul. guyade. 

AcuUTUS ‘nail,’ O. It. aguto, Prov. agut. 

*BISACUTA ‘axe, hammer,’ Fr. besaigiie, It. bicciacuto. 
*BISECA ‘ spade,’ Fr. béche. 

Brocca ‘ fork, spit,’ Sic., Nap. brocca, vrocca, Fr. broche. 
Broccus ‘peg,’ It. brocco (Lat. broccus ‘ pointed’). 
*cuRVILLUs ‘ pruning-knife,’ Sp. corvillo. 

*cuRVITTUs ‘ pruning-hook,’ Fr. courbet. 


Utensils of the house were preferably named after the things 
they were related with: 


*CRATALE for Gr. xpatjp ‘cup’ has been assimilated to this 
series: Prov. graal. 

MANUALE ‘of the hand,’ Gen. manva, Port. mangoal ‘ flail.’ 
(In CIL. vim. 6892, it simply means ‘towel’; Olcott, op. 
cit., p. 228 sqq.) 

MENSALE ‘of the table,’ Nap. mesale, Rum. masarita ‘ table- 
cloth.’ 

PUTEALE ‘of the well,’ Cat. pohal ‘bucket.’ 

*STATUALE ‘ of the icon,’ O. Fr. estavel, Prov. estadal ‘ candle.’ 


The results of household activities are generally expressed by 
past participles. The dirt that has been cleaned off, for instance, is 
called: 


*aBLUTA ‘ washed away,’ O. It. biuta, Parm. bida ‘ cow-dung,’ 
Alb. blute ‘ mold.’ 


This formation is surprisingly frequent for products of the cuisine: 


ALLIsuS (PANIS) ‘unleavened bread,’ O. Fr., Prov. alis. 

BISCOCTUM ‘biscuit,’ It. biscotto, Sp. bizcocho. Cf. Germ. 
Zwieback. 

Excocta ‘dairy,’ It. scotta, Friul. scuotte. 

FARSA ‘ stuffing,’ Fr. farce. 

FRICTA ‘ pan-cake,’ Veg]. freta, Lomb. fritola. 

FRIXA ‘fried pork,’ Viver. frasa (CARO is understood; cf. 
OVINA ‘mutton,’ Rum. oind). 
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IMPENSA ‘ ingredients,’ Prov. empeza, Fr. empois ‘starch.’ 

MissuM ‘served dish,’ Fr. mets. 

pasta ‘dough,’ Sard., It. pasta, Fr. pate, O. Fr. paster, hence 
Mod. Fr. paté, showing the same process at a later date. 

RECOCTA ‘buttermilk,’ It. ricotta, Sard. regotta. 

TORTA ‘twisted pastry,’ It. torta, Fr. tourte. 

VENATUM ‘game,’ Sp. venado, Rum. venat, etc., etc. 


Hardly less numerous were adjectival terms for the various parts 


of the house: 


ADJECTUM ‘console, balcony,’ It. aggetto, Wall. azé. 
AERALE ‘ cellar window,’ Prov. atrial. 

ALTANA ‘upper floor,’ It. altana, Ven. antana. 
ANGULARE ‘corner,’ Rum. unghier, O. Fr. angler. 
CAMINATA ‘room with chimney,’ It. caminata. 
CELLARIUM, Fr. cellier (CELLA=‘ supplies room’). 
*CRATICEUM ‘ grating,’ It. graticcio (CRATIS=‘ trellis’). 
DEPOSITUM ‘shed,’ Rum. adapost. 

EXTERAS ‘ outside porch,’ O. Fr. estres. 

FOCALE, FOCARE ‘hearth,’ Catal. fogar, Sp. hogar. 
*IMBRICEUM ‘in bricks, rubble-stone,’ It. breccia. 
LOCALE, LOCARE ‘room, place,’ Sp. lugar. 
*MAENIANUM ‘terrace,’ O. It. mignana. 

PARIETANA ‘paneling,’ Friul. paradane. 

*PATIDUM ‘open space,’ Sp. patio(?). 

PILARE ‘pillar’ (PILA=‘column’), Fr. pilier. 
POSTICUM ‘back-door,’ Sp. postigo. 

RECESSUM ‘privy,’ It. cesso. 

STRATA ‘porch, outside bench,’ Sard. istrada. 
STRATUM ‘bed,’ Rum. strat, O. It. strato. 
*SUBTANUS, Sp. sotano. 

SUBTULUS ‘cellar,’ Prov. sotol. 

TABULATUM ‘wooden wall,’ It. tavolato, Sp. tablado. 
VOLUTA ‘ vault,’ It. volta, Fr. voiite. 


Outside the house were the stables and barns. The Latin suffix 


-ILE was preserved for the stables in PORCILE, OVILE, CANILE, etc., 
but there was a tendency to replace it by -1cIA (STABULA under- 
stood), which is a kind of collective. We have it in Rum. porca- 
reata, It. porcareccia from *porcarictA. In France, similar for- 
mations were once in use, as shown by names of villages, such as 
Bovesse, Cornesse, Porqueresse, Vaqueresse, Vresse (from VERRES 
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> vERRICcIA), found in Northern France and in Belgium. Count- 
less as these adjectival derivatives are for the house, the cattle, 
the stables, etc., they are nothing to the terms of the same 
kind used for the grounds, the fields and all the surroundings 
of the farms and the villages. This vocabulary is not yet 
known as it ought to be. The fullest material for this study is to 
come from toponymy, a domain which has long enough been aban- 
doned to the provincial “amateurs” and is just now beginning to 
attract the attention of Romance specialists. I trust that the fre- 
quent examples drawn from the toponymic vocabulary in the pres- 
ent section of this article will serve to give an intimation of what 
may be expected when this field has been more adequately exploited. 


An enclosure was: 


*BARRICUM (retro-derivative from BARRICARE ‘to enclose’), 
Fr. parc, Bresc. barec. 

CAUTUM ‘protected,’ Sp. coto, Port. couto ‘ park.’ 

CLAUSUM ‘closed,’ Milan. cios, Fr. clos ‘closed vineyard.’ Cf. 
Le Clos-V ouget, Le Clos-le-Roy, etc., in toponymy. 

DEFENSUM ‘reserved,’ O. Fr. defois ‘meadow,’ Prov. devens. 

*PLAXUM, PLAXATUM (==PLEXUM ‘twisted’), ‘hedge, en- 
closure,’ Prov. plasis(a), Fr. plessis, plessié, cf. Plessis-lez- 
Tours, Le Plessier (Oise). 

*SAEPTUM ‘with a hedge,’ Sp. seto. 


The word understood may have been fundus, locus, etc. 
A hedge (SAEPES) was: 


CAESA, *cIsA, Venet. sieza, Savoy. siza. 

FRACTA, It. fratta, O. Fr. frette, cf. La Fraite (Seine-et-Oise), 
La Frette (Isére), etc. (Buckeley, Beitr. Franz. Orts- 
namenforschung, p. 114.) 


The various kinds of properties were distinguished by qualificatives, 
of which there is a very great number. Most of them refer to the 
type of ownership or to the owner. Of the former class are: 


CASALE ‘depending on a casA,’ ‘house,’ cf. chezal (Cher), 
Montbél. chezal ‘building ground,’ Swiss chesal ‘ prop- 
erty of a peasant.’ (Buckeley, op. cit., p. 83.) 

COHORTILE ‘ depending on a yard,’ ‘a farm’ (coHors ‘ yard’), 
Fr. courtil ‘ garden.’ 

DOMESTICUM ‘ depending on a Domus,’ O. Sard. domestia ‘ field 
with house of the slaves.’ 
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*DOMINIARIUM ‘of a lord,’ O. Fr. dangier, dongier ; “ se mettre 
en dangier” was said of cows that went on a private prop- 
erty. 

Oppanaiines ‘depending on a MANsIO,’ ‘house,’ Fr. ménil, cf. 
Mesnil-Pipard (Eure). 

*MANSULINUM ‘depending on a mansulus,’ ‘small farm,’ 
Mélin in French and Belgian place-names. 

PECULIARE ‘private,’ O. Sard. pecuiare, Sp. pegujal ‘small 
country estate.’ 

VILLARE ‘depending on a villa (farm),’ Villars, Villers, fre- 
quent place-names in France, Weiler in the Rhineland. 

*VILLATICUM, id., Fr. village. 


Much more numerous are the formations giving the name of 
the owner of the estate. They, also, are originally adjectives of 
relation before which terms like fundus, ager, locus, etc., once were 
understood. 

The Latin suffix used with the proper names is -ANUM or -INUM. 
It is especially prevalent in Italy, where we find countless names, 
like Miano (AEMILIANUM), Cavriano (CapRiaNuM), Cirigliano 
(CAERELLIANUM), Fibbiano (FLavianum), Ficano (TUFICA- 
Num), etc. (Meyer-Liibke, Einf. p. 234). 

Even in the Northern part of the empire, this suffix was occa- 
sionally used for properties of Romans: 


FARCIANA (VILLA), Farcienne (Hainault). 
Marcrana id., Marchienne (Hainault). 
VALENTIANA id., Valencienne (Nord). 


-INUM is also found in that same region: 


ALBLinuM, Aublin (Namur) from ALBULUs. 

BaLBinuM, Bauvin (Nord) from Ba.stus. 

CaPRINUM, Quiévrain (Hain.) ‘villa of the goats, or Caper’s 
villa.’ 

Cusinum, Couvin (Namur) from Custus. 

Rivinum, Revin (Ardennes) ‘ villa on a rivus’ (‘brook’) (?). 

ScaLp1inuM, Escaudin (Nord) ‘villa of the Sca.pts 
(Scheldt).’ 


In the North, however, by far the most common suffix was 
-ACUM. It is of Keltic origin, but was adopted by the Romans of 
the Gallic regions at an early date and continued to be the regular 
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ending for names of farms and settlements for two or three cen- 
turies after the Teutonic invasion, so that in Northern France and 
Belgium names of Frankish landlords are often found in the -acuM 
place-names. The most ancient of these formations are of course 
found in Gallic names: 


Artiacum, Arcy (Yonne) from Artos ‘bear.’ 

CAMERACUM, Cambray (Nord) from KAMMAROs ‘crooked.’ 

Camu.iacum, Chambly (Oise) from KAMALOs ‘servant.’ 

Viroviacum, Wervick (W. Fland.), Verviers (Liége), from 
VeErovos ‘best,’ etc. 


Those with Roman names are naturally the most numerous. Such 
are: 

AvuRELIACUM, Aurillac; 

Jutiacum, Juilly; 

SABINIACUM, Savigny, Sévigné, etc., 


found all over France and Belgium. 


As samples of similar formations from Teutonic names, may be 
given: 


GrLBErTIACUM, Gelbressée (Namur), 
GUNTHERIACUM, Gonrieux (Namur), 
Lanpvericiacum, Landrecies (Nord.). 
Lanpwo.piacum, Landouzy (Aisne), 
OpserTiacuMm, Obrechies (Nord), 
RopBertiacuM, Robechies (Hain.), etc. 


The question has been raised whether -acuM was exclusively used 
for names of persons. Grodhler, in Franzdsische Ortsnamen, p. 
305, is inclined to believe that it was so restricted. He is probably 
wrong, however, since, in Belgium, for instance, -AcUM is used for 
settlements named after rivers: It can be no mere coincidence that 
Ligny (Lintacum) is on the Ligne, Tilly (TrLtacum) on the Tyl, 
Soignies (SonNtAcUM) on the Senne (Sonnia). Moreover, it is 
far-fetched to seesnames of persons in: 


CuHampacnac (Dordogne), cf. *CAMPANEA ‘ field.’ 

Hersicnac (Loire inf.), cf. HERBA. 

Monticny (Hain.), cf. *MONTANEA ‘mountain,’ 

Rrperac (Dordogne)==RIPARIACUM FUNDUS  (RIPARIA 
‘shore’), 
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or (from Keltic) in: 


Gapriac (Aveyron)=GABRIACUM (Kelt. GaBRos ‘ goat’). 
Ivry (Seine) EBURIACUM (Kelt. EBUROS ‘ewe’). 


In Northern Gaul another suffix, much less known, took a fairly 
great extension, viz., -AvVUS, -ovus. Its origin is also Keltic; -vo is 
an unmistakably Indo-European ending. One finds it either with 
common nouns or with proper nouns. 

With common nouns: 


STABULAVUS (Locus), Stavelot (Liége) (STABULUM), 

TEMPLOVA (VILLA), Templeuve (Hain.) (TEMPLUM), 

TEMPLOVUM (FUNDUS), Temploux (Nord) (id.), 

VICINAVUS, VICINAVULUS (Locus), Wall. vindve ‘ suburb, ham- 
let.’ 


With proper names: 


Hacinavus (paGus), Hainault, Belgian province, properly 
the ‘land of the Hagina (Haine).’ 

LEDERNAVUS (Locus), Lierneux (Liége), ‘place on the Le- 
derna river (La Lienne).’ 


If one penetrates into the woods, heaths, forests, marshes, etc., 
that as a rule separated the settlements from one another at that 
time (Teut. marka), one again finds adjectives used to distinguish 
the various kinds of ground. terra is probably originally under- 
stood, so that most of these terms are feminine. A plain was a 
*CAMPANEA, a word preserved in Fr. campagne, champagne. The 
latter term is often found in toponymy: Champagne (Pas de 
Calais), Champagne (Ain), etc. Moreover Fr. plaine comes from 
plana, for which one also had pLAnta (O. Sp. llaiia) or planaria 
(Flanders?).—Valleys were CUMBAE (Kelt. kombos ‘ curved’), Fr. 
combe; *vALLATAE, Fr. vallée—A hilly district was a montanea 
(Fr. montagne), a top was a summa or a summaria (Sommieéres, 
Nam.) or a CULMINEUS (LOCUS), summus (Locus), O. Fr. som 
‘top.’—A cave was a cava or cova (Sp. Cuevas).—A shore was a 
RIPARIA, Fr. riviére; a spring, a FONTANA, Fr. fontaine; a meadow, 
a VERONEA.—A marsh was a *MARISCUS, Fr. marais, or a PALU- 
DARIA, Du. Polders; etc. 
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There was also a series with via: 


VIA BIFURCA ‘junction,’ Tess. borca, Friul. beorkya, 
CALCEATA ‘ with lime-stones,’ Fr. chaussée, 
CARRARIA ‘ for carts,’ Rum. carare, It. carraia, 
*PETRICA ‘stoneway,’ O. Fr. pierge. 

ruUPTA ‘broken through,’ Fr. route ‘ road,’ 
STRATA ‘ paved,’ Fr. estrée ‘ causeway.’ 


For the waste grounds, glades, etc., adjectives were aiso used. 
Locus and LOcA are mostly understood, as shown, e. g., by phrases 
such as: VASTAE SOLITUDINES ET DESERTA LOCA; DESERTUM ET VAS- 
tum (Wiener, Merov. Doc., p. 102). Among these words we may 
cite: 
*apsuM ‘uncultivated,’ O. Prov. abs, aus, absina, 
DESERTUM, Fr. désert. 
EXSARTUM, SARTUM ‘cleared off,’ Fr. essart, sart, frequent in 
toponymy, 
*EXSTIRPUM, *EXSTIRPINUM ‘not fertile.’ 
NOVALE ‘freshly cleared off,’ O. Fr. novel, Noailles, Sard. 
noale, 
SQUALIDUM ‘ rough,’ Sp. escalio ‘ waste field,’ 
*VACANTIVUM, Sard. bigantiu, 
VASTUM, VASTA ‘broad waste land,’ cf. Vasta Ardenna (Dipl. 
Kar. 1, p. 71), Vasta Bochonii (Wiener. op. cit., p. 148), 
Wall. wasténe, Du. wastyn, cf. infra. 


The woods and groves generally are named after the prevailing 
kind of trees. Hence the formation of a great number of adjectives 
that have a decided tendency to develop into regular collectives. 
The older formations are neuter. The Latin suffix for assemblages 
of trees was -ETUM. It was very productive in Vulgar Latin and 
in the Middle Ages. Hence: 


ROBORETUM ‘oak wood,’ It. rovereto, Sp. robledo; 
RUBETUM ‘blackberry thicket,’ It. roveto; 
SALICETUM ‘ willow grove,’ It. salceto, Rum. salcet; 
SPINETUM ‘thorn bush,’ Rum. spinet, It. spineto; 
ULMETUM ‘elm wood,’ It. olmeto, Rum. ulmet; 


and many others, while the toponymy is full of names like: Aulnay, 
Boussoit (BuxUS), Charmoy or Carnoy, Espinoy, Fayt (FAGE- 
TUM), Fresnay, Quesnoy (Gal. KASSANOs ‘oak’), Vernay (Kelt. 
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VERNOS ‘alder’), Rouveroy (ROBORETUM), etc. Exceptionally, 
-ETUM is found for other collectives : 


FONTANETUM, Fontenoy (Hain.) ‘place with many springs.’ 
VICINETUM ‘surroundings’ (cf. Walde s.v. vicus). 


The ending -artuM also is often applied to these collectives: Les 
Herbiers (Vendée), Spy (Liége), sprcartum, Clavier (Luxemb.), 
CLAVARIUM, etc.; likewise: Port. salgueiro, sALICARIUM; It. orti- 
cajo, URTICARIUM; Fr. hdélier (HASALARIUM, from Frank. hasal 
‘hazel’), etc. In the south of the empire, -ALE was the favorite 
ending: 


BACCALE, BACCALARE (cf. Ducange s.v.) ‘orchard’ ; 

JUNIPERALE, Sp. enebral ‘ juniper heath’; 

LAURALE, Sp. laural ‘laurel grove’; 

*SALICARI-ALE (-ARIUM-+-ALE), Port. salgueiral ‘willow 
grove’; 

*SALICET-ALE (-ETUM-+-ALE), Sp. saucedal. 


These formations are found also with other words: 


ARENALE, It. arenale ‘ sandy field’; 
BOVALE, BOVALARE ‘field for cows’ (Wiener, op. cit., p. 118) ; 
*SAPPALE (*sappus), Port. sappale ‘toad marsh,’ etc. 


The tendency, however, was to replace these neuters by feminines 
in A (i. €., TERRA, SILVA, etc.), many of which apparently had been 
neuter plurals (with Loca, etc.). -ETA for -etum is the basis of 
Sp. -eda in olmeda, fresneda and of Fr. -aie in chénaie, ormaie, 
frénaie, etc. -aria is the most productive suffix of this series. It is 
still quite alive, and is constantly forming new derivatives. Among 
the older ones are: 


ARMENTARIA ‘cattle farm,’ Armentiéres (Nord) ; 

BRUCARIA ‘heath’ (Irl. froech), Fr. bruyére; 

*BRUNEARIA ‘plum tree orchard,’ La Brugnéres (Tarn.) ; 

FILICARIA ‘ fern hurst,’ Fr. fougére, Fougiéres, Folliéres, etc. ; 

HASTARIA ‘ place where lances are found,’ Hastiére (Namur) ; 

*RAUS-ARIA ‘reed marsh’ (Frank. raus ‘reed’), Rosiére 
(Brab.). 

*SABULONARIA ‘sandy field,’ Wall. sauveniére. 


To these Romance collectives corresponded in the Teutonic nomen- 
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clature of the border lands Frankish collectives in -utH. The 
Flemish place-names : Aalst (Alost), Ast, Bist, Bost, Bucht, Hasselt, 
Roost, Stokt, Werft, etc., were the translations of Aulnoy, Fresnoy, 
Jonquiére, Boussoit, Fayt, Corroy, Rosiére, Hastiére, Sossoye, etc. 
This is not the only case where Frankish and French place- 
names cover one another perfectly. During the centuries when 
Frankish landlords in great numbers had secured estates in the 
Gallo-Roman region, there developed two parallel vocabularies to 
denote the same local peculiarities : -IACUM, -INIUM, -INIACUM were 
looked upon as the equivalents of -INGEN, the patronymic; -court 
translated -HOF; -VILLE or -VILLERS replaced -HEIM, etc., and there 
were numerous mutual borrowings. No wonder, then, if many a 
Teutonic suffix was accepted in the language of the Gallo-Roman 
peasants. Beside the collectives in -ETUM, -ETA, -ARIUM, -ARIA, 
there were formations of the same general meaning in -INA, -ANA, 
-ANIA, -ONA, -ONIA, both for Teutonic and Romance radicals. It 
is evident that a contamination took place between Frankish suf- 
fixes with nasals, or Frankish plurals, and the Latin adjectival end- 
ings -INA, -ANA, etc. The Gothic ending -EIN (=1N) forming, in 
particular, abstracts and collectives, united with -1na of It. salina, 
O. Prov. absina ‘ fallow,’ Poitev. navin ‘turnip field,’ etc., in the 
semi-Teutonic formation WASTINA ‘ fallow,’ and many other words 
were formed on the same pattern. 
From Romance stems: 


BOVINA ‘cow stable,’ Bouvine (Nam.). 

CALIDINA ‘warm place,’ Schaltin (Nam.).—The opposite to 
this name is found in Freyr (Nam.) (= FRIGIDARIUM). 
TRUNCINA ‘thickish of stems,’ Tronchiennes (Drongen) (E. 

F1.). 


From Teutonic radicals: 


ARKAN-INA (Frank. arkan ‘silver-white’), Archennes, Ar- 
quennes, Argenteau in Belgium. 

DORR-INA (Du. dor ‘dry’), Dorinne (Lux.). 

FLODHR-INA (Frank. flédhra ‘channel’), Florenne (Nam.). 

GOLD-INA (Eng. gold), Godinne (Nam.). 

HAIM-UTH-INA (Germ. heim, Eng. home), Hemptinne (Nam.). 

HAW-INA (Eng. to hew), Havinne (Hain.). 

HOL-INA (Eng. hole), Holenne (Liége). 
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HRANS-INA (Frank. hrasn ‘ source’), Rancenne (Ard.). 

LAIM-INA (Du. leem ‘clay’), Laminne (Liége). 

LIsc-INA (Du. lisch ‘ reed’), Lessines (Hain.). 

SCALC-INA (Frank. skalk ‘ servant’), Ecaussines (Hain.). 

THORN-INA (Engl. thorn, Du. doorn), Tourinnes (Du. 
Deurne), etc. 


The endings -ANA and -ONA, -ANIA and -ONIA are less common. 
With Romance radical we may mention: 


BASTONIA (Vulg. Lat. bastum ‘ stick’), Bastogne (Lux.). 
LUPONIA (lupus) (?), Loupoigne (Lux.). 

MATTANIA (Lat. matta ‘mat’), Matagne (Nam.). 
VITULANA (Lat. viruLus ‘ calf’), Velaine (Hain.). 


There are more of these derivatives formed from Teutonic 
words. Among the most reliably interpreted are: 


-ANA, -ANIA: 

TERW-ANIA (Eng. tree), Terwagne (Liége). 

MAD-ANIA (Eng. mead, O. Du. mad), Mehaigne (Nam.). 
FROG-ANA (Eng. frog), Froyenne (Hain.). 

HAW-ANAS (Eng. to hew.—Cf. Havinne), Awans (Liége). 
-ONA, -ONIA: 

HOL-ONIA (Eng. hole), Hollogne (Liége). 

ALS-ONIA (Du. els ‘alder’), Ossogne (Nam.). 

sOL-oNIA (O. Du. sol ‘mud’), Seloigne (Hain.). 


For most of these names, the ancient forms are known through 
early mediaeval documents. The references cannot be given here 
on account of difficulties created by the present war. These inter- 
pretations of place-names are new and will form a section in a study 
on Belgian toponomy to appear after it has again become possible 
to consult archives in Belgium. 

An observation that applies to all these new collectives is that 
they are feminine. This may be due in some cases to a Latinization 
of -as, the Teutonic plural ending, but it is clear that the numerous 
collectives in -ALIA, -ARIA, -ETA, -INA, etc., had more and more asso- 
ciated the feminine gender with collectivity, independently of the 
latent presence of TERRA, VILLA, SILVA, etc., which may have been 
understood at first before some of the earliest Latin collectives. 

This association of the feminine with generality and impersonal- 
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ity is still more manifest in the Romance participial abstract nouns 
in -TA, -SA. This formation is, moreover, a striking illustration of 
the vitality in Vulgar Latin of the tendency to adjectival derivation 
considered in this article, and may serve as a concluding topic. It 
is well known that, though the -TI0, -sio, -Tas formations are not 
dead in Romance, the greatest number of abstracta of really popular 
origin assume the form of feminine participles. We have, for in- 
stance, in Italian: andata, entrata, sortita, vestita; in French: allée, 
entrée, sortie, for a ‘ going,’ an ‘entrance,’ an ‘ exit,’ a ‘ sight,’ etc. 

The process dates back to Vulgar Latin as shown by forms in 
inscriptions like coLLecta (G. III), ExTeNsa (R. 83), (Grand- 
gent, op. cit., p. 21). In some cases -TA has even replaced -TAs, as 
shown by the Romance substrata: poTesta, O. F. poeste; TEMPESTA, 
Fr. tempéte; PAUPERTA, O. F. poverte; stccira ‘ drought,’ Ital. dial. 
seccea (cf. Sp. sequedad) ; AETTA (==AETAS) ‘age,’ Engad. etta. 

To my mind the history of these feminine derivatives cannot be 
considered apart from that of the neuter and masculine formations 
in -1 JS, -TUM, -SUS, -SUM. 

Latin had inherited from Indo-European the verbal abstract 
derivation in -TU- represented also by the Sanskrit gerundia in 
-TWA, the Greek verbal adjective in tTéos, etc. Hence the supines 
in -TUM and -TU and nouns like: PERCUSSUS, ACCITUS, ADAUCTUS, 
AMBITUS, RECESSUS, STRATUS. 

One of the first symptoms of the disintegration of the Latin 
declensions was the assimilation of the u- declension to the 0 words: 
FRucTI (Ter. Adelph. v. 2, 16) ; SPINTO, INTELLECTO, MAGISTRATI, 
GRESSO, etc., in the Vulgata; PoRTICOS, ARCOS, JUSSO in inscriptions, 
etc. The immediate consequence was that the -Tu, -su abstract 
nouns had exactly the same form as masculine or neuter participles. 

The sermo plebeius, like all popular forms of speech, had a tend- 
ency to render concrete the abstractions by using nomina actionis 
for the results of the action, just as many -TIO, -sIO words in 
Romance have become concrete : Fr. chanson ‘song,’ maison ‘ house,’ 
nourrisson ‘suckling,’ venaison ‘game,’ etc. This evolution was 
the more rapid in Latin, since the Vulgar speech was in possession 
of many neuter participles that had become names of objects by the 
loss of the qualified noun: as sTRATUM ‘camp-bed,’ DEPOsITUM ‘ de- 
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posit,’ sPENsUM ‘weight,’ FoRATUM ‘hole’ (Prov. forat, Sp. hor- 
ado), ATTRACTUM ‘supply’ (O. F. atrait), etc. 

The ancient -TU nouns were dragged into this series and be- 
came quite concrete: ADJECTUM (for ADJECTUS ‘an addition’) 
became a ‘console’ (It. aggetto); ACCENSUM was said of a spell 
(Sard. accisu) ; RECEssuUM of a retired place (It. cesso) ; CANTUM 
of an enclosure (Sp. cato) ; cinctum of a girdle (It. cinto) ; MIs- 
suM of a dish (Fr. mets); vENATUM of game (Rom. venat, Sp. 
venado), etc. Now, most of these neuter words referred to con- 
crete objects. By their side developed a series of feminine par- 
ticiples referring more often to things that cannot be counted, or to 
collectives. One had for instance by the suppression of AQUA: 


CASICATA ‘ waterfall,’ Sp. cascada. 

FULTA ‘deep water,’ Neap. fute, Abruzz. fote. 
EXCLUSA ‘sluice,’ Fr. écluse. 

RECESSA ‘ ebb,’ Ragusan rekesa. 


By the suppression of vIA (as seen above) : 


CALCEATA road ‘covered with lime stones,’ Fr. chaussée. 
RUPTA (road ‘broken’ through a rock, etc.), Fr. route. 
STRATA ‘strewn,’ O. Fr. estree (Eng. street). 


Other concrete terms of this kind were: 


ARMATA, Fr. armée, Sp. armada. 

ARRECTA (AURICULA), It. dar retta ‘ pay attention.’ 

CAELATA (CASSIS) ‘vault’ (H. celata). 

CAESA (SAEPES) ‘hedge,’ Tyrol. cesa. 

CAMINATA (CAMERA) ‘chimney,’ Fr. cheminée. 

CONTRATA (TERRA), Fr. contrée, ‘opposite region’ (cf. Germ. 
Gegend). 

FISSA (PARS) ‘cunnus, buttock,’ Fr. fesse. 

FRESA (FABA) ‘shelled bean,’ Prov. freza. 

NEXA (PARS) ‘bend of the knee,’ Campid. nescia. 

PASSA (UvA) ‘dried grape,’ Sard. pabassa, Sp. pasa. 

SERRATA (HERBA) ‘ jagged plant,’ It. serrata, serradella. 

VALLATA (TERRA), Fr. vallée. 

VOL(U)TA (CAMERA) ‘ vault,’ Fr. voiite. 


In many cases it is quite as probable that we have to do with 
neuter plurals: 
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ABLUTA ‘removed dirt,’ O. It. biuta. 

ACCISA ‘ taxes,’ Fr. accises. 

accita ‘addition,’ O. Sard. Kita ‘ suit.’ 

ADAUCTA ‘ gratuities,’ Wall. awette, rawette. 

DEBITA ‘ debt,’ Fr. dette. 

Excocta ‘dairy,’ It. scotta. 

IMPENSA ‘ ingredients,’ O. Fr. empoise, Prov. empeza ‘ starch.’ 
RE(N)pITA ‘rent,’ Fr. rente. 


“é 


These collectives referred to “extensions,” to things that can 
be measured rather than counted. Feminine forms were created 
after this pattern for all kinds of measurements : 


ANNATA, It. annata ‘crop of the year,’ Fr. année ‘ work of a 
year.’ 

BpuccATA, Fr. bouchée ‘ what is contained in the mouth.’ 

cuBITATA, Fr. coudée ‘a cubit,’ ‘ elbow-length.’ 

MANsIoNATA, O. Fr. maisniée ‘all the inhabitants of a house.’ 

POLLICATA, Prov. polgada ‘length of the thumb-joint, an inch.’ 


Analogous are: 


ABSCISA ‘ what has been cut,’ Oberwald. ciza ‘ hay-stack.’ 
ASCIATA ‘ what has been cut,’ Prov. aissada, Sp. azada. 
BIBITA ‘ what is drunk,’ O. Fr. boite ‘beverage.’ 
CAEDITA ‘ what has been cut,’ Tosc. cetina ‘ bushes.’ 
COLLECTA ‘ what has been collected,’ It. colletta ‘ crop.’ 
FEMITA (= FiIMus), Fr. fiente, Sp. hienda ‘ manure.’ 


These words give the measure of an action as well as the meas- 
ure of its results. In this way they may be considered as verbal 
nouns of action. This character is more evident in: 


FALLITA ‘ failure,’ Fr. faute. 
Fuaita ‘flight,’ Fr. fuite. 

PONITA ‘ laying of eggs,’ Fr. ponte. 
PREHENSA ‘taking,’ Fr. prise. 
TENDITA ‘shearing,’ Fr. tonte. 
SEQUITA ‘sequence,’ Fr. suite. 
VENDITA ‘sale,’ Fr. vente. 


In the latter cases abstract nouns may have been understood, 
such as res, causa, pecunia, but it would be an error to think that 
such words ever were expressed and that we have to do with abbre- 
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viated formations. These words, as we have seen so often in this 
article, exerted their influence by semantic association. The exist- 
ence of a great number of feminine words that were abstract (-TI0, 
-TAS, -TUDO, -IA, -IES, etc.) was sufficient to cause the feminine to 
be felt to be more suitable for abstract nouns in the consciousness 
of the speakers. This is the way in which genders have been ex- 
tended in languages. It is interesting to observe how in Vulgar 
Latin the use of the feminine for collectives and for abstractions 
has been developed partly through the absorption of the neuter 
plurals, partly through the development of the adjectival nouns 
connected with nouns referring to “extensions” like TERRA, AQUA, 
etc. By this process a situation has been created which, curiously 
enough, is nearer to what see:ns to have been the case in primitive 
Indo-European speech, with masculine as the normal casus; neuter 
as the fragmentary casus referring to things, instruments, diminu- 
tives; and feminine as the casus of extension, disindividualization, 
derivation, collectivity, abstraction. It is well known that the suf- 
fixes of the neuter plurals are originally the same as those of the 
feminine abstracts in -A, -IE, etc. 

The consideration of the adjectival derivation in Vulgar Latin 
thus throws much light on the development of genders, because it 
shows more clearly than is generally the case the general truth that 
in a word one finds not only the symbol of some idea but the 
reminiscence of other ideas consciously or unconsciously associated 
with it in our minds. The word is a member of a series. If the use 
of metaphoric language had not become old-fashioned in linguistics 
we might say that the life of words is a life in society. 

To sum up the results of this enquiry, it may be said that this 
article does not treat of the adjectival derivation as of something 
heretofore unknown, but tries to show that its importance has been 
insufficiently recognized; and it insists on the influence exerted on 
the whole Latin vocabulary by a type of word-development that 
may be characterized as the replacement of special terms by adjec- 
tival expressions associated with some generic vocable, expressed 
or understood. The further extension of these formations shows 
the tendency to develop the vocabulary after a serial process. 

The study of this central question has given us, moreover, an 
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occasion for considering many curiosa of the Vulgar Latin vocabu- 
lary, such as the new picturesque terms referring to the calendar 
and the weather, to farm, farm-yard and farming, to homestead, 
trees and country. The study of Romance toponymy is but just 
begun, and this article will be a modest complement to the chapter 
of Meyer-Liibke’s Einfiihrung (pp. 222 to 255), as well as to 
Grohler’s Franzésische Ortsnamen and Buckeley’s Beitrage zur 
franzodsischen Ortsnamenforschung. The borderlands, notably Bel- 
gium, witnessed in the early Middle Ages a very curious interpene- 
tration of the vocabulary of the invaders with that of the previous 
inhabitants. Several of these hybrid formations are here for the 
first time brought to the attention of Romance scholars. The extra- 
ordinary multiplication of the collectives in the language of the 
country just mentioned also deserved to be emphasized, as well as 
the curious tendency of the feminine gender in Vulgar Latin to 
return to its original extensional impersonal meaning. The develop- 
ment of the abstract nouns in -TA, so important in Romance lin- 
guistics, also called for a reconsideration, inasmuch as the explana- 
tions given, e. g., in Grandgent’s Introduction (p. 21 ff.), were 
avowedly of a provisional character. 


ALBERT J. CARNOY 
Universities oF LouvAIN AND PENNSYLVANIA 








THE TRISTRAN AND PERCEVAL CASKETS 


T is, of course, known to every one that our richest sources of 
illustrations to the medieval romances are the illuminated MSS. 
It is perhaps not so well known that the source next in richness is 
the product of the ivory and bone workers of the middle ages. 
Their carvings of secular motifs have survived in considerable num- 
bers through the wear and tear of centuries, made of more lasting 
material than sculptures in wood or weaving of silk or wool. In 
the second half of the fourteenth century the Embriachi family of 
Venice produced a large number of carvings illustrative of the 
romances of Jason and the Knight of the Swan, and other tales.’ 
Of the same period is a French casket depicting scenes from the 
Knight of the Swan romance, now in the possession of Col. George 
A. Gibbs of Tyntesfield, Somerset.? At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century there arose in Northern France, with its centre prob- 
ably at Paris, a school of craftsmen which devoted itself to the task 
of supplying a demand among the wealthy burgesses and seigneurs 
for toilet articles in ivory. The precious product of Eastern jungles, 
cut in appropriate sizes and delivered over to the carver, would 
emerge from his hands in the form of a comb, a mirror-frame, a 
pair of writing tablets, or the plaques of a casket. The ivories, 
after being colored perhaps, would be exhibited in the shop or car- 
ried in the pack of a chapman, would be haggled over by haughty 
dame or snapped up by spendthrift lover, and would at last find a 
destination in the bower of castle or mansion.® 
Among the caskets a common type, of which one finds examples 
at Cracow cathedral, in the British and South Kensington Museums, 
the Bargello, the Morgan Collection, New York, and the Economos 
Collection, Paris, presents a regular series of scenes.* On the top 


1 Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhichsten Kaiser- 
hauses, XX, p. 220. 

2 Described in Chevalere Assigne, Early Eng. Text Soc., Ex. Ser., VI, p. vii. 

3 Revue de Paris, 1909, VI, p. 376. 

4 Romanische Forschungen, V, p. 241. Art in America, Dec. 1916. Bibliog- 
raphy in R. S. Loomis, Jilustrations of Medieval Romance on Tiles from Chert- 
sey Abbey, ». 12. S. de Ricci, Exposition 4 ?Hotel de Sagan, pl. 44. Catalogo 
del Museo Nazionale, 1808, No. 123. 
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we see the siege and surrender of the Castle of Love, combined with 
a joust: on the front the humiliation of Aristotle, and either the 
Fountain of Youth or Pyramus and Thisbe: on the right side the 
meeting of Tristran and Yseut at the fountain, and the slaying of 
the unicorn: on the left side, Enyas and the wodehouse, and Gala- 
had at the gate of the Castle of the Maidens: on the back, Lancelot 
on the Sword Bridge, and Gawain on the Perilous Bed, and his sub- 
sequent fight with a lion. Another common type of casket was that 
which illustrated the complete story of the Chatelaine de Vergi, of 
which examples are found at the Louvre, the British Museum, the 
Museo Archeologico, Milan, the Imperial Museum, Vienna, in the 
Collection Cl. Cote, Lyons, and the Morgan Collection, New York.5 

From the same school, doubtless, issued two caskets likewise 
devoted each to a single story. These are a casket carved with 
scenes probably from the Tristran of Béroul,® now preserved at the 
Hermitage Museum, Petrograd, and another illustrating the youth- 
ful adventures of Perceval as recounted in the Conte del Graal of 
Chrétien de Troyes, now preserved in the Louvre. These form the 
subject of the present article. 

The first has been partially illustrated and very inaccurately 
described in F. Michel’s Tristan, I, pp. Ixxii ff. At the date of this 
publication, 1835, the casket was in the possession of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, to whom it had been bequeathed by Francis Douce. Michel 
describes it as lacking a lid. It is now fitted with a lid, which, 
strange to say, the authorities of the Museum regard as the only 
piece of genuine medieval workmanship in the casket, the sides with 

50. M. ‘Dalton, Catalogue of Ivory Carvings in the British Museum, p. 124. 

6 The bibliography of Tristran illustrations given in my /Ilustrations of Medi- 
eval Romance on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey may be improved as follows: to 
note 4 may be added, J. Lessing, Wandteppiche und Decken des Deutschen Mit- 
telalters; to note 5, A. Overmann, Altere Kunstdenkmiler der Plastik, etc., der 
Stadt Erfurt, p. 344; to note 8, A. Racinet, Costume Historique, IV, pl. 4, 5; to 
note 25, Von der Leyen and Spamer, Altdeutsche Teppiche im Regensburger 
Rathaus, pp. 4,8. A casket in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, may be that partly 
figured in J. B. Waring, Art Treasures of the United Kingdom. Scenes from 
the Folie Tristan appear on a casket described Collection Basilewsky, Texte, 
p. 196. A mirror-case at Hamburg is described Berichte des Hamburg Museum 
fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 1903. I hear also that a twelfth century casket has been 


discovered by Dr. R. Forrer of the Museum Elsassischer Altertiimer at Strass- 
burg, and that he intends publishing an extensive account of the same this year. 
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their comparatively long record being regarded as modern counter- 
feits. This is an unfortunate state of affairs, yet I think we may 
regard the modern work, whether executed before or since the 
casket was in English possession, as a faithful reproduction of 
medieval work. The designs have a convincing character, a char- 
acter such as no forger working before 1835, when Michel’s plates 
appeared, could possibly have attained without following line for 
line some genuine original. We can then feel secure that the casket 
as here reproduced approximates closely a rendering of the Tristran 
story by a medieval craftsman. Its design cannot be the fanciful 
invention of a modern. 

Prof. Golther in his Tristan und Isolde in der Dichtungen des 
Mittelalters’ describes the casket as based on the version of Thomas, 
and I somewhat carelessly in my Jilustrations of Medieval Romance 
on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey® merely qualified that description by 
the word “ mainly.” A more careful study of the casket, however, 
has convinced me that the scenes follow rather the version of Béroul, 
the remaining fragment of which was published by Michel in the 
very volume with his reproductions, and in 1903 was edited for the 
Société des Anciens Textes Francais by E. Muret. According to 
M. Muret, the poem consists of two parts: Il. 2-2756, and 2767— 
3031. The first of these is properly to be attributed to Béroul, a 
Norman poet writing about 1165. The second part was written 
about 1200 by a continuator.® Later scholars seem cautious as to 
the dual authorship,’® but they agree with M. Muret that the first 
part seems akin to the version of Eilhart von Oberge, whereas the 
second part seems related, though more remotely, to that of 
Thomas." 

The front of the casket (Fig. 1) presents three episodes from a 
part of Béroul’s work which has not survived, though there can be 
little doubt that he treated them. The first is the drinking of the 


7P. 411. 

8 P. 10. 

® Béroul, Tristan, ed. Muret, pp. Ixiv f.; same editor, Béroul, in Classiques 
Francais du Moyen Age, Paris, Champion, 1913, pp. viii, ix. 

10 W. Golther, Tristan und Isolde in den Dichtungen des Mittelalters, p. 105. 
G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, p. 9. 

11 Béroul, ed. Muret, p. xxiv. 
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magic philtre on Yseut’s voyage from Ireland to Cornwall. Béroul 
makes Yseut refer to the incident in this wise: 
“— la poison 
Que nos beumes en la mer. 
Ce fist Brengain qu’i dut garder: 
Lasse! si male garde en fist.” LI. 2206-09. 


The carving presents a boat on the water, the princess Yseut 
fondling a pet dog, a youth, perhaps Tristran, offering her a hanap, 
another youth apparently urging her acceptance, Brengain with her 
small cask, now empty, and a helmsman with two guiding oars. 

In the middle just below the lock appears a second scene, the 
first delirious embrace of the lovers; Tristran, kneeling, embraces 
Yseut, who bends over and places her hands on his shoulders. The 
third scene shows us the reception of Yseut by her destined husband 
on her arrival in Cornwall. Brengain fondles her mistress’s dog, 
Tristran points to the bridal pair, and Mark clasps the hands of 
Yseut in welcome. 

One of the small sides (Fig. 2) reveals the plot of the marriage 
night. Brengain has been persuaded to substitute herself for her 
mistress, and in the carving she appears in the bed beside Mark, 
while on the right the queen steals away with her lover. 

The lid (Fig. 3), which we remember is the one part of the 
casket said to be actually from the hands of a medieval craftsman, 
shows us on the left a famous scene, the meeting of the lovers at 
the fountain and their discovery of Mark’s presence by the refiec- 
tion of his face in the water. The tale runs to the effect that Mark, 
suspecting the queen of infidelity, is informed that she is secretly 
to meet Tristran beside a fountain, and seats himself beforehand 
in the branches of a tree which overhangs it. The lovers keep their 
tryst. Béroul’s fragment begins in the middle of the scene which 
follows. Yseut later, telling Brengain of the perilous experience, 
says: 


Mais li rois Marc estoit en Il’arbre, 
Ou li perrons estait de marbre: 

Je vi son ombre en la fontaine. 

Dex me fist parler premeraine: 
Onques de ce que je i quis 
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N’i out mot dit, ce vous plevis, 
Mais mervellos complaignement 
Et mervellos gemissement. 

Jel blasmoe qu’il me mandot, 
Et il autretant me priout 

Que l’acordase a mon seignor, 
Qui, a grant tort, est a error 
Vers lui de moi; et je li dis 
Que grant folie avoit requis, 
Que je a lui mais ne vendroie 
Ne ja au roi ne parleroie. 

Ne sai que je plus racontasse. 
Conplainz i out une grant masse; 
Onques li rois ne s’apercut 

Ne mon estre ne desconut. 


Partie me sui du tripot. Ll. 349-69. 


According to Thomas’s version, Mark was betrayed by his 
shadow thrown by the moonlight on the ground,’?_ This lid, there- 
fore, accords with the version of Béroul. 

The other scene depicts Mark again deceived as to his wife’s in- 
nocence. Discovering certain evidence of her passion for Tristran, 
he delivers her over to a band of lepers. Tristran rescues her, and 
carries her away to the forest of Morrois. There they live in a 
lodge of boughs and leaves, packed with earth. One day one of 
Mark’s huntsmen discovers them asleep there, and brings his master 
to the spot. Mark enters with drawn sword, and lifts it to destroy 
the pair: 

Qant vit qu’ele avoit sa chemise, 

Et qu’entre eus deus avoit devise, 

La bouche o l’autre n’ert jostee, 

Et gant il vit a nue espee 

Qui entre eus deus les desevrot, 

Vit les braies que Tristran out: 

“Dex!” dist li rois, “ce que puet estre?... 
Ll. 1995-2001. 

Je lor ferai tel demostrance 

Que, puis que il s’esvelleront, 

Certainement savoir porront 


12 Tristramsaga, ed. Kolbing, ch. LV. 
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Qu’il furent endormi trove 

Et q’en a eu d’eus pite, 

Que je nes vuel noient ocire, 

Ne moi ne gent de mon empire. . . . LI. 2020-26. 
Le rai qui sor la face brande, 

Qui li fait chaut, en vuel covrir ; 

Et, gant vendra au departir, 

Prendrai l’espee d’entre eus deus 

Dont au Morhot fu le chief blos.” 

Li rois a deslie les ganz: 

Vit ensenble les .ii. dormanz; 

Le rai qui sor Yseut decent 

Covre des ganz mout bonement. LI. 2034-42. 


The back presents three scenes (Fig. 4). The first reveals with 
medieval frankness Tristran and Yseut lying in the bed of love. 
There is no hint as to the particular occasion. 

In the next compartment is a scene which also points to Béroul 
as its source. When Mark again suspects the fidelity of Yseut, she 
undertakes to clear herself by oath. She bids Tristran meet her 
train at a certain marsh called the Mal Pas, wearing the disguise of 
a leper: 


“I. hanap porte o soi de madre, 
Une botele ait desoz 
O coroie atachie a noz; 
A lautre main tienge .i. puiot, 
Si aprenge de tel tripot.” , LI. 3304-08. 


In a later passage he is described as follows: 


Il fu en legne, sanz chemise ; 

De let burel furent les cotes, 

Et a quarreaus furent ses botes. 

Une chape de burel lee 

Out fait tallier, tote enfumee. LI. 3572-76. 


When at the Mal Pas all the rest of the company, including Mark, 
have crossed the marsh, Yseut dismounts and drives her palfrey 
across with a whip. She then makes Tristran approach. He, after 
a show of reluctance, takes her on his back: 
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Ses cuises tient sor son puiot; 

L’un pie sorlieve et l’autre clot: 

Sovent fait senblant de choier, 

Grant chiere fait de soi doloir. LI. 3939-42. 
Li rois Artus cele part torne, 

Et li autre trestot a orne. 

Li ladres ot enclin le vis: 

De l’autre part vint el pais; 

Yseut se lait escolorgier. Ll. 3953-57. 


The scene here clearly represents Yseut as slipping from the 
leper’s back into the arms of a knight who approaches to receive 
her. This scene would not be consonant with the Thomas version, 
where the point is made to lie in the queen’s falling to the earth 
beside the disguised Tristran.1* Although we may not distinguish 
in the carving the leper’s staff, yet the object depending from his 
waist may be identified with “the bottle with a thong attached by a 
knot.” 

In the third compartment, Yseut takes oath “ qu’ entre ses cuises 
nus n’entra que il meseaus qui la porta . . . et li rois Marc, ses 
esposez.” Béroul relates that the ceremony of purgation took place 
in the Blanche Lande, where the pavilions of the two kings and 
their courts were pitched : 


Un drap de soie a paile bis 


En Cornovalle n’ot reliques. . . 
Sor le paile les orent mises, 
Arengies, par ordre asises. LI. 4127-38. 


Arthur remonstrates with Mark but he remains firm. The queen 
enters between them. Arthur then bids her clear herself of the 
charge: 
“ Seignors,” fait el, “por Deu merci. 

Saintes reliques voi ici. 

Or escoutez que je ci jure, 

De quoi le roi ci aseure: 

Si m’ait Dex et saint Ylaire, 

Ces reliques, cist saintuaire, 

Totes celes qui ci sont 


18 [bid., ch, LVIII. 
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Et totes celes par le mont, 

Qu’entre mes cuises n’entra home, 

Fors le ladre qui fist que some, 

Qui me porta outre les guez, 

Et li rois Mare mes esposez.” LI. 4199-210. 


The carver has depicted the queen on her knees, placing her hands 
upon what may be either a reliquary or a book. A bishop and a king 
stand near by. It is, perhaps, significant that the red hot iron essen- 
tial in the Thomas version is here absent. 

The last side (Fig. 5) presents a scene from the latter part of 
the story, which is not dealt with in what we possess of Béroul’s 
poem. It contains elements from two scenes in Thomas, however, 
so that it is not difficult to recognize its purport. Thomas relates 
that once on Yseut’s leaving Mark’s palace to attend service in the 
high church, Tristran in the disguise of a leper, with bowl of wood 
and clapper, asks alms of her, and despite the threats and blows of 
her attendants, follows her into the chapel, and knocks on his mazer 
to attract her attention. She turns upon him in anger, but discovers 
that the bowl is one she had given Tristran, and thereupon recog- 
nizes him. She takes a ring from her finger and is about to cast it 
into the bowl, when Brengain notices the action, recognizes Tristran 
in her turn, and has him thrown out.’ On another occasion, ac- 
cording to the Saga, Tristran and Kaherdin, providing themselves 
with the costume of pilgrims, sail from Brittany to England, and 
there learning of the queen’s approach upon a certain road, place 
themselves in her way, though not it would appear availing them- 
selves of their disguises. Yseut at once recognizes Tristran, but 
fearing to betray herself, throws him a ring and says, “ Ride on, 
strange knight, and seek harborage for thyself, and do not stay our 
journey.”?5 We have reason to believe, however, that here the Saga 
may not represent closely the original of Thomas, and M. Bédier in 
his reconstruction follows rather the version of Sir Tristrem. This 
narrates that when Tristran and Kaherdin have observed the Queen’s 
cavalcade from an overhanging tree, Kaherdin rides after the Queen. 
As he holds her in conversation, he strokes the hound Petitcru so 
that she observes Tristran’s ring on his hand. To her query as to 


14 Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bédier, Il. 1796-1854. 
15 Tristramsaga, ed. Kolbing, ch. LXX XVII. 
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how he came by the ring, he replies, “He who owned the ring sent 
it for a token.’’?°* 

On the casket we find evidently Tristran and Kaherdin in the 
long pilgrim’s robe, equipped with pouch and staff. Tristran holds 
out his begging bowl. Yseut, apparently riding forth on pleasure, 
as the hawk on the fist of her attendant would indicate, has recog- 
nized him, and drops her ring into the bowl by way of recognition. 
Can we accept this composite episode as forming a part of the lost 
conclusion of Béroul? 

The question rests mainly, of course, on the evidence that the 
other carvings are based on Béroul. The evidence of the lid, which 
points pretty clearly to Béroul rather than Thomas, must be set 
aside because we cannot be sure that the lid originally belonged 
with the sides. Nor do most of the sides show any decisive feature. 
Yet the two scenes connected with the Ambiguous Oath point 
clearly to Béroul. While it may be urged that the figure of the 
bishop is derived from the Thomas version as we know it from the 
Saga,’® yet that may have been a detail naturally supplied by the car- 
ver’s imagination. On the other hand, the crucial points of these two 
scenes as found in Thomas, namely the falling of Tristran with Yseut 
to the ground and the carrying the red-hot iron, are omitted and in- 
stead we have representations that harmonize readily with Béroul’s 
account. As a slight confirmation we have the details of Tristran’s 
disguise, the bottle and the cape, coinciding with Béroul’s narrative. 
The final scene also with its curious composite of features derived 
from Thomas is of precisely the character which we should expect 
from the continuation of Béroul, whose episodes according to Dr. 
Schoepperle, “seem to be variants of incidents found respectively 
in Thomas, Béroul, and the Prose Romance.’* It will, of course, 
be asked, “ What of the lost versions of the Tristran romance?” I 
will readily concede that a final dictum on the subject is not war- 
ranted in our present state of ignorance as to these versions. But 
we may at least reply that the researches of Dr. Schoepperle have 
shown that the hypothetical source for the various extant Tristran 
versions is most closely represented by the Tristrant of Eilhart von 


16a Sir Tristrem, ed. Kolbing, st. 281-4. 
16 Tbid., ch. LIX. 
17 Tristan and Isolt, p. 9. 
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Oberge.'® Now the French poem which furnished the matter for 
Eilhart could not have been the basis of our casket: for in Eilhart’s 
version (1) the potion was drunk during a rest ashore; (2) Mark 
was accompanied in his watch in the tree by a dwarf; (3) the epi- 
sode of the Ambiguous Oath is entirely omitted; (4) and on the 
occasion when Tristran and Governal came to Cornwall in the dis- 
guise of pilgrims, they did not present themselves to Yseut on the 
road. We are then thrown back either on Béroul or an entirely un- 
known version. There is, in my opinion, sufficient harmony be- 
tween the casket and what we know of Béroul to lead us to accept 
tentatively the theory that the original carver was familiar with 
Béroul and based his designs on that version. 

Another casket deriving from the same workshop as that we 
have been discussing is now in the possession of the Louvre. Of its 
previous history we know little, except that it was once in the Sau- 
vageot Collection. The lid contains the figures of St. Christopher, 
St. George, St. Martin, and St. Eustace. The four sides of the 
casket present in low relief scenes from the early life of Perceval as 
recounted in the Conte del Graal of Chrétien de Troyes, written 
between 1174 and 1177. The only other illustrations of the Per- 
ceval story outside the manuscripts known to me are to be found 
on a sixteenth century tapestry at the museum of Brunswick.’® K. 
J. Benziger has published a book entitled Parzifal in den Deutschen 
Illustrierten Handschriften, and Potvin’s edition of Chrétien’s poem 
contains a few line engravings from illuminations of his MS. 

On one side of our casket (Fig. 6) we see the youth Perceval 
with a bow over his shoulder, kneeling in prayer before three knights 
in full panoply, their shields sprinkled with flower designs. Per- 
ceval is described at a slightly later point in the story as equipped 
with” 

De kanevas grosse cemise 
Et braies faites a la guise 

8 [bid., p. 8. 

19H. Riegel, Fiihrer durch die Sammlung Mittelalterlicher Gegenstande, 
No. 37. 

20 Baist’s edition of the Conte del Graal has not been accessible to me, and 


accordingly all the following extracts have had to be made from Potvin’s infe- 
rior edition. 
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De Gales u l’en fet ensamble 

Braies et cauces, ce ma samble, 

Et si ot cote et caperon, 

Clos de cuirs de cers environ. LI. 1693-08. 


Apparently the craftsman drew some of his details from this de- 


Chrétien relates that the youth went out into the forest 


and cast his javelins for sport until he heard 


Venir .V. chevaliers armes 

De toutes armes acesmes. LI. 1315 f. 
Et, quant il les vit en apert 

Que del bos furent descovert, 

Et vit les escus formoians 

Et les haubiers clers et luisans; 

Et les lances et les escus 

Que onques mais n’avoit veus, 

Et vit le vert et le vermel 

Reluire contre le solel, 

Et l’or et l’asur et l’argent, 

Si li fu moult biel et moult gent, 

Et dist “ Ha! sire Dex, merchi. 

Ce sont angle que je voici... . LI. 1339-50. 
Ci voi-jou Damledieu, je quic. .. . L. 1358. 
Et jou aouerrai cestui 

Et tous les autres avoec lui.” 

Maintenant vers tere se lance 

Et dist trestoute sa creance 

Et orisons que il savoit, 

Que sa mere apris li avoit. LI. 1365-70. 


When the knights had told the youth their real character, he re- 
turned to his mother bent on repairing to Arthur’s court and win- 
ning for himself the glorious degree of knighthood. The first com- 
partment on the back of the casket (Fig. 7) apparently shows him 
receiving her advice before his departure (Il. 1702-92). 

The next compartment is described as follows: 





Quant li valles fu eslongies 

Le get d’une piere menue, 

Se retorne et si voit cheue 

Sa mere au cief del pont arriere, 
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Et giut pasmee en tele maniere 
Com s’ele fust keue morte. LI. 1814-19. 


The third compartment shows him riding away on his courser : 


Et cil s’en va, ki pas n’agrupe, 
Ains l’enporte, grant aleure, 
Parmi la grant foriest oscure. LI. 1822-24. 


He carries two javelins instead of the one specified in Il. 1799-1803. 
The fourth compartment shows Perceval kissing the damsel 
whom he found alone in the tent: 


Li valles avoit les bras fors, 

Si l’embraca moult nicement, 

Car il nel sot faire autrement; 

Mis I’a sor lui toute estendue, 

Et cele s’est moult deffendue 

Et gandilla kank’ele pot ; 

Mais deffense mestier n’i ot; 

Que li valles, en un randon, 

Le baisa, vosist-ele u non, 

.Xx. fois, si com li contes dist. LI. 1894-1903. 


The third side reveals Perceval at Arthur’s court (Fig. 8): 


Et li valles entre a ceval 

En la sale, ki moult fu lee 

Et longe, de marbre pavee. 

Li rois Artus estoit assis 

El cief d’une table, pensis. LI. 2096-2100. 


Arthur courteously tells the youth of the Red Knight, who has car- 
ried away his cup and poured the contents on the queen: 


Fait li valles: “ Biaus sire rois, 
Ne serai chevaliers des mois 

Se chevaliers vermaus ne sui: 
Dones-moi les armes celui 

Que j’encontrai devant la porte, 
Qui vostre coupe d’or enporte.” 
Li senescaus, ki fu blecies, 

De ce qu’il ot sest corecies 

Et dist: “ Amis, vos aves droit; 
Ales li tolir orendroit 
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Les armes, car eles sont vos; 

Ne feistes mie que sos 

Quant vous pour cou venistes’ ci.” 

“ Kex,” fait li rois, “ por Dieu, merci. 

Trop dites volentiers anui. 

Si ne vous caut onques a qui.” LI. 2187-2202. 


The figures on the left are doubtless Kay and the prophetic damsel. 
For as Perceval was about to ride out of the hall, a damsel who 
had not laughed for ten years, cried out laughing: 


“Et saces ke il avendra 
Qu’en trestout ce monde n’aura 
.II. mellours chevaliers de toi.” Ll. 2233-35. 


And Kay, leaping up, 


Si li done cop si estout 
De sa paume en la face tenre 
Qu’il le fist a la tiere estendre. LI. 2242-44. 


Perceval thereupon rides forth to meet the Red Knight, fol- 
lowed by the “sergeant’’ Yonet, and his adventures with him are 
depicted on the front of the casket (Fig. 9). The youth demands 
the arms of the Red Knight, and threatens to beat him if he delays: 


Lors fu li chevaliers iries, 

Sa lance a a .ii. mains levee, 

Si l’en a donne tel colee 

Par les espaulles en travers, 

De la u n’estoit pas li fiers, 

Qu’il l’a tout embroncie aval 
Jusques sor le col del ceval; 

Et li varles s’est courecies, 

Quant il senti qu’il fu blecies 

De la colee qu’il ot prise; 

En luel, au mius qu’il pot l’avise, 
Et let aler son gaverlot 

Si qu’il n’entent ne voit ne ot, 

Sel fiert parmi I’uel el cervel, 

Et, d’autre part le haterel, 

Le sanc et la cervelle espant. LI. 2294-2309. 
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The third compartment is elucidated by these lines : 


Et li varles descendi jus; 

Si met la lance a une part, 

Et l’escu del col li depart ; 

Mes il ne sait venir a cief, 

Del hiaume qu’il a sor son cief, 

Qu’il ne set coment il le pragne; 

Et s’a talent qu’il li descagne 

L’espee, mais il nel set faire, 

Ne del fuere ne le puet traire ; 

Ains prent le fuere et sace et tire. LI. 2312-21. 


The last compartment presents the half humorous situation 
where the ingenuous youth refuses to allow the squire, Yonet, to 
take off his good waterproof skins and substitute the silk gambeson 
of the Red Knight. 


Mout grief cose est de fol aprendre: 

Riens fors les armes ne vot prendre, 

Por proiere que on il face. 

Yones les cauces li lace, 

Et sor les revelins li cauce 

Les esporons desor la cauce. Ll. 2366-71. 


Prof. Emile Bertaux has said of the work of these ivory carvers: 


“Méme sur les piéces les plus finement ciselées, les figurines, 
trop petites, ne peuvent rien exprimer des grandes amours. L’his- 
toire de Tristan et d’Yseult se réduit 4 un badinage d’enfants.”™ 
Readily it may be admitted that these caskets convey but feebly, if 
at all, the emotional significance of the scenes they depict: yet who 
will not find in their childish conventionalism a certain naive charm, 
such as renders the conning of an illuminated manuscript a rare 
delight? 

RoGeR SHERMAN LoomIs 

Ursana, IL. 


21 Revue de Paris, 1909, vol. VI, p. 384. 





CHAUCERIANA.—I 


1.—CHAUCER’S Clerk’s Tale AND A FRENCH VERSION OF HIS 
ORIGINAL 


T is well known that the Clerk’s Tale of Chaucer follows, in the 
main, Petrarch’s version of Boccaccio’s last story in the De- 
cameron, and it seems to have been assumed without question that 
Chaucer was directly dependent upon Petrarch’s Latin, without the 
assistance of any intermediary. In fact, Tatlock expressly declares, 
with respect to one such possible intermediary, against Chaucer’s 
use of it My purpose in this paper is to establish the probability 
that this intermediary, the Ménagier de Paris (ed. Pichon, Paris, 
1846), was actually utilized by Chaucer in the composition of the 
Clerk’s Tale. The indications to this effect naturally vary in evi- 
dential force, but a clear statement of each will enable the reader to 
judge of their relative cogency. 


1. Chaucer twice speaks of Griselda as falling to the ground in 
a swoon, once? after Walter acknowledges his children, and again® 
after she has tenderly embraced and addressed them. Petrarch 
knows nothing of an actual swoon, but merely declares that she was 
nearly dead with joy, and mad with affection (pene gaudio exanimis 
et pietate amens), while the Ménagier (1. 123) tells of one swoon: 
“Oyant les paroles de son mary cheist devant lui toute pasmée a 
terre.” 


2. Chaucer says of her faint: 


O, which a pitous thing it was to see 
Hir swowning (1086-7). 


1 Having said (Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 156-7), 
“His [Petrarch’s] version and its authorship were known in France as early as 
1392-4, for it is the avowed source of a part of the Ménagier de Paris,” he adds 
in a note: “ There is not the least evidence, as a brief comparison will show, 
that Chaucer ever saw this version.” 


. Whan she this herde, aswowne doun she falleth 

For pitous joye (1079-80). 

Al sodeynly she swapte adoun to grounde (1099). 
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The French has (1. 124), but with reference to her transports over 
her children: “C’estoit grant pitié 4 veoir.” There is nothing of 
this in the Latin.* 


3. Griselda holds her children so tightly 


That with greet sleighte and greet difficultee 
The children from hir arm they gonne arace (1102-3). 


This corresponds to the French (1. 123) : “ L’en ne les povoit oster 
d’entre ses bras.” 


4. Chaucer several times employs the word sergeant to designate 
the bailiff or constable who took away the children (thus 524, 539, 
548, 582, 673) : 


A maner sergeant was this privee man (519). 


The same word occurs in the French (1. 109) : “ Le marquis appella 
un sien subject; . . . le commist au sergent.” It also occurs three 
times on p. 109, three times on p. 110, and four times on p. 113. 
The Latin has “ unum suorum satellitum,” “ satelliti,” “ satellitem,” 
once each. It seems obvious, then, to assume that Chaucer bor- 
rowed his word from the French version; that “sergeant”’ would 
not have occurred to him without some such definite suggestion is 
perhaps indicated by his phrase, “a maner sergeant,” though it is 
true that he employs the same term (“serjaunts”) in one other 
place (Boethius 3, p. 5) to render “ satellite.” 


99 66 


5. The sergeant said nothing, 
But took the child, and wente upon his weye (574). 


The French has (1. 110) : “ Le sergent se parti de la marquise, em- 
portant sa fille.” The Latin has only: “ Reversus ad Dominum.” 


6. When Walter sets out to betroth himself to Griselda, he has 
with him lords and ladies, 


And of his retenue the bachelrye, 
With many a soun of sondry melodye (270-1). 


4 Where this is the case, I shall in future say nothing of the Latin. 
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This evidently reflects the French (1. 104) : “ Ménestrels et héraulx 
suivoient.” 
7. When Walter first calls Griselda, 
Doun upon hir knees she gan to falle (292). 


The French has (1. 104): “A genoulx.” 


8. In the same context, 
And she set doun hir water-pot anoon (290). 


The Frenck has (1. 104) : “ Grisilidis mist sa cruche a terre”; and 
just before: “Grisilidis apportoit sur sa teste une cruche pleine 
d’eaue.” 


9g. When Janicula covers his daughter with her old coat, he is 
“ ful sorwefully wepinge” (914); so in the French (1. 118), “ tout 
larmoyant.” 


10. Among the jewels prepared for Griselda are “ broches”’ 
(255), where the French has (1. 103) “fermaulx.” Elsewhere 
(382) the same French word (1. 106) is rendered by “ nowches.” 


11. “Ful of gemmes clere” (779) renders (1. 116) “ parée 
. . . de joyaulx.” The Latin has nothing more specific than “ pre- 
claroque conspicuam ornatu.” 


12. Chaucer (1137) speaks of Walter’s son as fortunate in mar- 
riage. Here the French has (1. 124) : “Quant son fils fut en aage, 
il le maria.” 


13. Chaucer imputes blame to Walter: 
Save in somme thinges that he was to blame (76). 
I blame him thus, that . . . (78). 


The French has (1. 100): “ Un vice estoit en lui, car...” The 
Latin is milder: “ Vir insignis, nisi quod . . .” 
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14. Walter’s people say to him: 


So wel us lyketh yow 
And al your werk (106-7). 


The French has (1. 100) : “ Toy et toutes les choses qui sont en toy 
nous plaisent.”” The Latin omits you: “ Tua nobis omnia placeant.” 
15. After his marriage, 


Thus Walter lowly, nay but royally, 

Wedded with fortunat honestetee, 

In Goddes pees liveth ful esily ' 
At hoom, and outward grace ynogh had he (421-4). 


The French has (1. 107) : “ Et ainsi le marquis et Grisilidis vivoient 
joyeusement . . . en paix et en repos, a la grace de Dieu, et dehors 
a la grace des hommes.” The Latin reads: “ Sic Gualtherus humili 
quidem, sed insigni ac prospero matrimonio, honestatis summa domi 
in pace, extra vero summa cum gratia hominum vivebat.” Here 
Chaucer’s “ Goddes” seems to be reflected from the French “de 
Dieu.”® The latter contrasts the grace of God with the grace of 


5 My colleague, Hendrickson, has a different theory concerning this word 
and Petrarch’s “ honestatis” (Mod. Phil. 4. 191-2): “ The text is obviously cor- 
rupt, and we should doubtless read: ‘humili quidem sed insigni ac prospero 
matrimonio honestatus, etc.—though it is not safe to suggest even so simple a 
correction without a better knowledge of the actual condition of the evidence 
of the MSS. But the same corruption is found in the marginal entry of the 
Ellesmere MS, and it would therefore seem probable that Chaucer found it and 
owed to it his use of the word honestetee. For the words which follow, 


In goddes pees liveth ful esily 
At hoom, and outward grace ynogh had he, 


the words of Petrarch are: ‘Summa domi in pace extra vero summa cum gratia 
hominum vivebat.’ It would seem here that Chaucer has added merely the word 
goddes. But the marginal entry of the Ellesmere MS presents the interesting 
variant ‘Summa dei in pace.’ It would seem, then, that Chaucer’s copy must 
have presented both readings dei and domi (‘in goddes pees—at hoom’), one 
in the text and the other in the margin or above the line, though concerning 
their exact relation it is impossible to speak. Of course, nothing can be done in 
problems of this sort until we have a thorough collation of the Petrarch MSS 
containing the story, and I have touched upon this one point, somewhat rashly I 
know, merely for the sake of indicating by a concrete illustration a most impera- 
tive prerequisite to any intelligent study of Chaucer’s relation to Petrarch—a 
critical text of Petrarch’s tale.” 

With reference to the “Dei... pace,” it may be observed (1) that the 
marginal notes are very carelessly written, or are copied from a poor manuscript, 
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men, disregarding the antithesis of “domi” and “extra”; Chaucer 
contrasts “at hoom” with “outward,” but condenses “en paix et en 
repos,® a la grace de Dieu” to “in Goddes pees.” Neither the 
French nor the English translator is quite clear about “ honestatis 
. .. pace.” Petrarch’s antithesis seems to be not only between 
“domi” and “ extra,” but also between “ honestatis summa .. . in 
pace” and “ hominum summa cum gratia.” The former might con- 
ceivably be interpreted in the sense of Cicero’s “cum dignitate 
otium,” but if Petrarch were thinking of Cicero, we should rather 
expect “cum pace honestas.” Honestas sometimes means “hon- 
orable character” in classical Latin, so that one might even think 
of “the peace resulting from their nobility of nature.” Petrarch, 
however, may have had the Vulgate in mind, for in Baruch 5. 4 he 
would have found, in “ pax justitiz,” a construction similar to his 
own (similarly the Septuagint; cf. Num. 25. 12), and elsewhere 
(Wisdom 7. 11, 137; 8. 18; Ecclus. 11. 14; 24. 23) honestas in the 
sense of “riches” (translating the Greek mAovros). We may, 
therefore, suppose him to have meant something like “the peace of 
opulence.” The French “ joyeusement” perhaps reflects this sense, 
and “ joyeusement” may, in turn, be reflected in Chaucer’s “ ful 
esily,” since Petrarch’s “ prospero” is doubtless rendered by Chau- 
cer’s “ fortunat” (cf. B 3965-7). 
16. Chaucer has: 


As he on hunting rood paraventure (234). 
French (1. 103) : “ En alant a son déduit” ; Latin: “ Illac transiens.” 


17. “Lumbardye” (46) ; French “ Lombardie” (1. 99). 


as a few examples, selected from a larger number, will show (the references are 
to the pages and lines of Petrarch’s Latin in Originals and Analogues, pp. 151 ff., 
the readings of the Ellesmere MS. being in each case the second): 153° sed 
Padi: Padi; 1577 expedita: expeditis; 1579 Dum Gualtherus cogitabundus ince- 
dens: Quum Walterus cogitabundus cedens; 1572 invenere: invenit; 158! repug- 
nantia: impugnacione; 15813 jussit: jusserit; 15913 hec: ac; 15914 obibat: subi- 
bat; 15923 cepit: ceperit; 15925 doctiores judicent: om.; 16126 nulla tristitia: om.; 
-1637® coeperat: ceperit; 17013 audeant: audeat; 17015 tentet: temptat; (2) the 
“ Dei” might conceivably be a rendering back into Latin of Chaucer’s “ Goddes.” 

® Chaucer has “ reste and pees,” 487; “ pees and reste,” 1132; “ reste and ese,” 
434; “in concord and in reste,” 1129; “ reste,” 160, 741; “ pees,” 638. The French 
has (1. 115): “la paix et repos.” 

7 The New Eng. Dict., under Honesty (I. 1. c), fails to recognize this mean- 
ing in the Wycliffite rendering. 
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18. “A fair persone, and strong” (73); French (1. 100) : “ Bel 
de corps, fort.” 


19. “Ona day” (86); French (1. 100) : “ Une journée.” 
20. “Han pitee” (142); French (1. 101): “ Meu de pitié.” 


21. “Into chambre” (1115); French (1. 124): “En une cham- 
bre.” 


22. “Hir glade chere” (1045); French (1. 122): “La bonne 
chiére.” 


23. “Retourneth to your fadres hous” (809); French (1. 
116): “Va t’en en la maison ton pére”; Latin: “in antiquam do- 
mum .. . revertere.” 


24. “He caste adoun His yén two (668-9) ; French (1. 113): 
“La chiére basse”; Latin: “ Turbato vultu.” 


25. “Al his contree” (615) ; French (1. 111) : “ Tous ceulx du 
pais.” 
26. Chaucer has: 
God hath swich favour sent hir of his grace (395). 


French (1. 106-7): “De la divine grace resplendist icelle povre 
dame Grisilidis en telle maniére’’; Latin: “ Tantum divini favoris 
affulserat.” 


27. Magnificence” (815); French (1. 116): “ Magnificence” ; 
Latin: “ Magnitudinem.” 


28. “ Poverte” (816); French (1. 116): “ Povreté”; Latin: 
“ Humilitatem.” 


29. “Dowaire” (848); French (1. 117): “Douaire”; Latin: 
“ Dotem.” 
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30. “Dispoilen” (374); French (1. 106): “ Despouilliée toute 
nue”; Latin: “ Nudari.” 


31. “ Rude peple” (750); French (1. 115): “ Peuple rude’; 
Latin: “ Alpestribus rudisque animis.” 


32. “I truste in Goddes bountee” (159); French (1. 101-2): 
“Espérant en sa doulce bonté” ; Latin: “ Sperans de sua solita pie- 
tate.” 


33. “In tyme cominge” (79); French (1. 100): “ Au temps a 
venir’; Latin: “ Futurorum.” 


34. Chaucer has: 
And Walter was this yonge lordes name (77). 


French (1. 100): “ Fut appellé Gautier” ; Latin: “ Gualtherus qui- 
dam.” 


35. “Castel” (287); French (1. 102): “Chastel”; Latin: 
“ Palatio.” 


36. “Obeisant” (66) ; French (1. 100) : “ Obéissoient ” ; Latin: 
“ Pertineret.” 


37. Chaucer has: 
Lordes and ladyes in his companye (268). 


French (1. 104): “Chevaliers et dames 4 grans routes”; Latin: 
“ Prosequente virorum et matronarum mobilium caterva.” 


38. “Streyne” (144); French (1. 101): “Contraignez”; 
Latin : “ Cogitis” ; “ Constreyned” (527) ; French (1. 109) : “ Con- 
traint”; Latin: “Coactus”; “Constreyneth” (800); French (1. 
116) : “ Contraignent” ; Latin: “ Cogunt.” 


39. “Chaunge my corage” (511); French (1. 109): “Mué 
mon courage”; Latin: “ Animum mutare”; “ Changed of corage” 


8 MS. 7387 of the Bibliothéque du Roi has: “Gens simples et rudes.” 
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(709) ; French (1. 114) : “ Changement de couraige” ; Latin: “ Mu- 
tatio.” 


40. “Estaat” (958) ; French (1. 120) : “ Estat” ; Latin: “ Dig- 
nitate.” 


41. “Grucche” (170); French (1. 102): “Groucier”; Latin: 
“ Litiget.” 


42. “Saluces”® (63); French (1. 99): “Saluces”; Latin: 
“ Salutiarum.” 


43. “ Pemond” (44) ; French (1. 99) : “ Pimont” ; Latin: “ Pe- 
demontium.” 


44. Chaucer has: 


A markis whylom lord was of that londe, 
As were his worthy eldres him bifore (64-5). 


Therwith he was, to speke as of linage, 
The gentilleste yborn of Lumbardye (71-2). 


French (1. 100): “ D’ancienneté a esté gouvernée . . . par aucuns 
nobles et puissans princes, . . . desquels l’un des plus nobles et plus 
puissans fut appellé Gautier”; Latin: “ Marchionum arbitrio nobil- 
ium quorundam regitur virorum, quorum unus primusque omnium 
et maximus fuisse traditur Gualtherus quidam.” 


45. “ Withouten feynting” (970) ; French (1. 121): “ Ne m’en 
feindray ” ; Latin: “ Neque fatigabor.” 


46. “Chamberere” (819); French (1. 116): “Meschine” ; 
Latin : “Servitio.” 


47. Similarity of rhythm: “Thy feith and thy benignitee” 
(1053); French (1. 123): “Ta vraie foy et loyaulté”; Latin: 
“Fides . . . tua.” 

Chaucer has: 

And ful of honour and of curteisye (74). 


French (1. 100) : “ Riche d’avoir et de grant seignourie.” 


® Tatlock (see p. 210, note 1) calls attention to this as a French form. 
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48. Direct for indirect discourse: “Lord, he is al redy here” 


(299); French (1. 104): “Il est 4 hostel”; Latin: “Illum domi 
esse.” , 


49. Tatlock has pointed out?® that in 1. 31 of the Clerk’s Tale, 
17 out of 24 Chaucer manuscripts, including all those of the Six 
Text, read “ Petrak,” and that 14 out of 17 (again including all of 
the Six Text) have the same reading inl. 1147. The French version 
(1. 99) has: “ Maistre Francois Pétrac qui a Romme fut couronné 
poéte.” 


The question can not fail to be raised whether, supposing Chau- 
cer to have made use of a French version, this is the particular one 
that he drew upon, seeing that Legrand d’Aussy was acquainted with 
more than twenty such.” 

This matter could not, of course, be positively determined with- 
out an examination of all the extant French versions. Judging, 
however, from the beginnings of three of these, it would seem that 
Chaucer is more likely to be indebted to that of the Ménagier. The 
latter begins: “ Aux confines de Pimont en Lombardie, ainsi comme 
au pié de la montaigne qui devise France et Ytalie, qui est appellée 
ou pais Mont Vésée, a une contrée,” etc.; MS. 12,459 of the Bibl. 


10 Dev. and Chron., p. 159. 

11 Fabliaux et Contes, 3d ed., 2. 297: “ La quantité de versions en prose qu’on 
fit de ce conte au quatorziéme siécle prouve la grande réputation qu’il avait dés- 
lors. J’en ai trouvé plus de vingt différentes sous les titres de Miroir des dames, 
Enseignement des femmes mariées, Exemple des bonnes et mauvaises femmes, 
etc.” In an appendix (pp. 16-17) he gives an extract from MS. 7387 of the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, covering the events from the pretended dispensation by 
the Pope till after Griselda’s return to her father’s house. 

Hazlitt, in Warton’s Hist. Eng. Poetry (London, 1871, 2. 350), notes the 
existence of a version in MS. 7999 of the Bibliothéque du Roi, besides that of 
the Ménagier. Pichon knew of several manuscripts; thus he says (Ménagier 
1. 99, note) : “Il y a a la Bibl. Roy. plusieurs manuscrits de traductions anciennes 
de Grisélidis. J’en ai examiné quatre. La version du Ménagier, toute différente 
de celle du no. 7387, différe légérement de celles des nos. 7403 et 7568, mais est’ 
tout a fait la méme que celle du no. 7990.” 

These are in addition to the mystery of 1395 (MS. 7999. 3), an extract from 
which was given by Legrand d’Aussy, vol. 2, Appendix, pp. 17-8, and which has 
been published in a somewhat modernized form by Taurines et Tourasse (Paris, 
1910), the former of whom has promised an edition of the original, with a com- 
parative study of the Griselda-story. There is, besides, an edition by Groene- 
veld, 1888. 
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du Roi (15th century) begins: “Au pié des monts, en un coste 
d’Ytalie” ; MS. 20,042 (A. D. 1436) has: “ Aupres des mons en un 
coste d’Ytalie”; MS. 7167 (15th century) of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi has**: “ En la terre de Saluces, qui siet assez prés des Mons, a 


ung costé d’Ytalie.” Now Chaucer begins his tale with the lines, 


Ther is, at the west syde of Itaille, 
Doun at the rote of Vesulus the colde, 
A lusty playne, 


while in the prologue (43 ff.) he tells how Petrarch, in a proem, de- 
scribes 


Pemond, and of Saluces the contree, 

And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye, 
That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 
And of Mount Vesulus in special. 


Petrarch begins: “ Est ad Italiz latus occiduum Vesulus ex Appen- 
nini jugis mons,” and only later, referring to the region which he 
first mentioned, adds: “ Ab eorum [mountains] quibus subjacet 
Pedemontium nomen tenet. . . . Inter cetera ad radicem Vesuli, 
terra Salutiarum,” etc. In the Ménagier-version, then, we have the 
proper names represented in English by Piedmont, Lombardy, and 
Vesulus, the second of which is not mentioned by Petrarch, while all 
three are mentioned by Chaucer (44-7). Moreover, the Ménagier 
has the proper noun, Pimont (Petrarch’s Pedemontium), while the 
other two French versions have: (1) “Au pié des mons”; (2) 
“ Aupres des mons”; (3) “ Assez prés des Mons.” 

Another consideration bearing on the dependence of Chaucer 
upon the version in the Ménagier is to be found in the fact that he 
may well have found in the latter (1. 186-235) the original of his 
Tale of Melibeus, though the exact form of his source has not yet 
been determined.'* If he was dependent for either the Melibeus or 

12 Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits Francois de la Bibliothéque du Roi 5. 436. 

13 See Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben 2. 373-4; Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 
191-2; Wells, Manual, p. 707. Tatlock says (p. 191): “ The Tale of Melibeus 
is in general translated very faithfully from the French original, as I find after 
a complete detailed comparison”; and he adds (note 1) that this original is most 


accessible in the Ménagier, though he affirms: “This work, which was written 
1392-4, there is no evidence that Chaucer ever saw”; and again (note 2): 
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the Clerk’s Tale upon the Ménagier, this would render it probable 
that he was for the other also, and that would date both after 
1392-4. But, as the Melibeus was incorporated into the Ménagier 
in a version written a generation or more earlier,’* so the translation 
of Petrarch’s tale may have been already in existence before the 
Ménagier was composed. How long it may have taken for the tale 
to reach France and be translated must be a matter of conjecture, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that it may have required several 
years. On Nov. 3, 1374, more than three and a half months after 
Petrarch’s death, Boccaccio was begging for a copy of his friend’s 
last letter'® and his version of the Griselda-story..* Before 
Petrarch’s patrons and friends in Italy were supplied, some time 
would elapse, and considerably more before copies would be sent 
abroad. 


Moreover, I particularly desire, if you can manage to obtain it 
without too much trouble, a copy of the long letter, the last he wrote 


“Chaucer’s MS. of the French was rather different from that published in the 
Ménagier, and better.” Matzner, who had evidently looked with much care into 
the French manuscripts accessible to him, says that Chaucer’s version might 
have been from any one of them, but adds (p. 374): “ Daher nennen wir auch 
den franzdsischen Text des Ménagier ohne Weiteres das Original.” 

14 By Renaut de Louens, who in 1336 or 1337 translated Boethius; cf. Grober, 
Grundriss der Rom. Phil. 21. 747, 1025; Vayssiére, Renaut de Louens, 1883; 
Paulin Paris, op. cit. 5. 55. Gréber (p, 1025, note 4) enumerates twenty manu- 
scripts, and adds “etc.” Pichon mentions another, MS. 7072 of the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, and Skeat (Chaucer, Works 3. 426) two manuscripts in the British 
Museum. There was an earlier version, of the thirteenth century (Grdéber, p. 
1025) ; indeed Pichon says (Ménagier 1. 186, note) that, in all, it was translated 
three times into Old French. 

15 Senil. 17. 2 (16.2 of the Basel edition of 1581) beginning, Epistola status 
tui; see Mather, in Mod. Lang. Notes 12. 4. Mather is somewhat inaccurate in 
copying the Latin of Boccaccio’s letter, besides misdating it (Nov. 7, following 
Corazzini’s Italian version, instead of Nov. 3). Thus he writes Luysius for 
Luysius noster, perire for periere, and sumpiunt for surripiunt, adding in a note: 
“The form sumpiunt in the passage quoted in the text is no extreme instance 
of Boccaccio’s latinity.” 

16 Corazzini, Le Lettere Edite e Inedite di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, p. 

384 (with changes in punctuation) : 
_.., Preterea summo opere cupio, si commodo tuo fieri potest, copiam epistole 
illius quam ad me satis longam et extremam scripsit, in qua, credo, sententiam 
suam scribebat circa ea que sibi scripseram, ut tam assiduis laboribus suis amodo 
parceret; sic et copiam ultime fabularum mearum, quam suo dictato decora- 
verat. Misit-tamen ipse ambas has, ut frater Luysius noster de Ordine Eremi- 
tarum asserit, verum desidia portitorum in itinere periere—credo opere presiden- 
tium presentationibus, qui sepe indigne surripiunt et sui juris injuste faciunt. 
Scio tibi laboriosum erit, sed confidenter amico desideria aperienda sunt. 
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me, in which, I believe, he uttered his mind about my suggestion that 
he should somewhat abate his arduous labors; I should also much 
like a copy of my last tale, as he improved it by his rendering. Both 
of these he did send me, as I was told by Brother Luigi [Marsili], 
of the Order of Hermits, but they were destroyed on the way by 
the negligence of the carriers—I suspect through the fault of those 
who have charge of the deliveries.’ who frequently appropriate 
letters, and arbitrarily commit injustice. All this will be an imposi- 
tion on you, I know; but may not one boldly communicate one’s 
wishes to a friend? 


Of the French versions of the tale already referred to,’* two 
manuscripts are assigned to the fifteenth century, and another dis- 
tinctly bears the date of 1436.1° But the clearest indications of 
which I an: sognizant are the facts (1) that the mystery-play on 


17 The original, presidentium presentationibus, is not clear to me; Corazzini, 
“che presiedono alle presentazioni”; K6érting (Boccaccio’s Leben und Werke, 
p. 347), “jene vornehmen Herren . . . haben den Boten die Briefe abgedrangt.” 
One meaning of Ital. presentazioni is “ record-office.” 

18 See above, p. 218. 

19 The first French translations from Boccaccio date from the early years 
of the fifteenth century. That from his De Claris Mulieribus, probably by 
Laurent de Premierfait, appeared in 1401, forty years after the original was com- 
pleted (cf. Korting, p. 733). The De Casibus Virorum IIlustrium, from 1373 or 
later (Korting, p. 730), was translated by Laurent in 1409, and thus became the 
foundation of Lydgate’s Falls of Princes about 1430. The Decameron (ca. 1353) 
was not translated by Laurent till 1414, after three years of labor, and then from 
a Latin version made by Antonio d’Arezzo for the express purpose (Paulin 
Paris, op. cit. 1. 242, 244; cf. ibid. 1. 229-260; 5. 119-122; Hortis, Studj sulle 
Opere Latine del Boccaccio, pp. 613 ff., 638 ff.; Grdber, Grundriss d. Rom. Phil. 
21. 1106-7). The interval between the composition of Petrarch’s De Remediis 
Utriusque Fortune and its translation into French by Jean Daudin was much 
shorter than in any of the foregoing cases: it was finished on October 4, 1366 
(K6rting, Petrarch’s Leben und Werke, p. 542), and translated about 1378 (De- 
lisle, in Notices et Extraits 34. 1. 273, 290). If Petrarch’s Griselda-story were 
translated as soon after its composition as the De Remediis, that would have 
been not earlier than 1385. 

It is curious that, as late as 1409, Laurent supposed that the tale of Griselda, 
and, in fact, the whole Decameron, was written in verse. At the close of a 
manuscript (No. 6799, Bibl. du Roi) of his version of the De Casibus Virorum 
occurs a metrical characterization of Boccaccio, in Latin and French. In the 
latter we find (Paulin Paris, op. cit. 1. 251): 


De Griselde marquise de Saluces l’istoire 
En rime florentine mist digne de mémoire, 
En quoi ont les espouses miroir de patience; 
Et cent fables compta en rime de Florence. 
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the subject is dated 1395, and (2) that in the same year the epistle 
of Philippe de Méziéres to Richard II refers to his reading “la 
cronique autentique du dessus dit marquis de Saluce et de Griseldis, 
. escripte par le solempnel docteur et souverain poéte, maistre 
Frangois Petrac” [sic].2° Singularly enough, then, the few data 
that we thus far have—from the Ménagier, the mystery-play, and 
the epistle to Richard—all point to the first lustrum of the decade 
1390-1400. But whether the date of the French version in ques- 
tion be after or before 1390, it certainly is late enough, if we assume 
that Chaucer used it, to dispose of Skeat’s assumption (Chaucer, 
Works 3. 455) that “the main part of the Clerk’s Tale was prob- 
ably written in 1373 or early in 1374,”** and of Pollard’s view 
(Globe Chaucer, p. xxv) that there is a general agreement in the 
belief that he wrote his English version of Petrarch’s Latin shortly 
after his return to England from the Genoese mission of 1373. 


11.—‘ NAYLED IN HIS CHESTE” 


Speaking of Petrarch, Chaucer says in the Clerk’s Tale (1. 29): 
He is now deed, and nayled in his cheste. 


It is somewhat singular, and has not, I believe, been hitherto noticed, 
that the second statement of the line is apparently destitute of truth. 
Petrarch, so far as we can ascertain, never was nailed in his chest, 
or coffin. The account of his funeral, written by two chroniclers of 


the period, father and son, Galeazzo.and Andrea Gataro, is as 
follows! : 


There were present at his funeral [having journeyed a dozen 
miles for the purpose] Messer Francesco da Carrara, Prince of 
Padua, the heads of the University, the Bishops of Vicenza, Verona, 
Treviso, and Padua, with the abbot, priests, monks, and friars, and 
alt the clergy of Padua and the region about, together with a mul- 
titude of knights, doctors, and students, and numerous torch-bearers. 

20 Jorga, Philippe de Mésiéres, p. 26. The epistle is summarized in Kervyn 


de Lettenhove’s edition of Froissart (15. 377-382), but the summary does not 
include this passage. 

21 Skeat adds: “The test of metre likewise suggests that it was one of his 
early works. The closeness of the translation also proves the same point.” 

1 Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 17. 213-4. 
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The body, covered with cloth of gold,? was borne on a bier, 
under a baldachin of cloth of gold lined with ermine, by sixteen 
University Doctors, from his house to the church of St. Mary in 
Arqua, where the sermon, including an enumeration of twenty-four 
works by Petrarch, was delivered by Fra Bonaventura da Peraga, 
afterwards cardinal. Not long after there was constructed for him 
a sarcophagus of red stone after the ancient manner, in which he 
was deposited,* the whole being placed upon four columns, and 
situated in the churchyard. 


The chroniclers, it will be observed, say nothing of a coffin, though 
in Andrea’s account of the funeral of Petrarch’s patron, Francesco 
da Carrara, in 1393, there is mention of two—an inner coffin of 
lead, and an outer of cypress.‘ Perhaps this was the custom of the 
times in the case of princes and other magnates; at least, the body 
of Otto, Marquis of Montferrat, was buried at Parma with spices 
in a leaden coffin in 1378 (see my monograph, The Last Months 
of Chaucer's Earliest Patron, p. 109). 

On May 27, 1630, the sarcophagus at Arqua was broken into, 
and certain of the bones stolen. One of the contemporary docu- 
ments describing this event asserts that the stone was first broken, 
and afterwards the coffins®; but Meneghelli, writing on the subject 
in 1843,° after the restoration of the tomb by Count Carlo Leoni, 


2 Cittadella (Storia della Dominazione Carrarese in Padova 1. 351) says, on 
the basis of a comparison of various chroniclers, that the body was covered with 
a flame-colored garment, the dress of the Paduan canons, while it was the bier 
that was covered with cloth of gold. This seems more likely. 

8 Six years after his death, according to Fracassetti, Lettere di Francesco 
Petrarca 2. 349; cf. Koérting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, p. 453. 

4 Op. cit. 17. 815: “ Messo in una cassa di piombo, e poi in un’ altra di 
cipresso.” These coffins his son caused to be opened on the 18th of November 
at night (his father having died at Monza on October 6). There lay the em- 
balmed body, arrayed in cloth of gold, with gilded sword and spurs, and many 
rings on its fingers, before the dead prince’s sons and grandsons; and, seeing 
him thus lie, the younger Francesco burst into tears, and exclaimed: “This 
was the lord your grandfather, and my father, who in great victories overcame 
others, and now is himself overcome” (ibid.). 

Since the cypress coffin could thus readily be opened and closed, one thinks 
of it as fashioned with screws, rather than nails. 

5“Le casse in cui era sera quel corpo” (Ferrazzi, Enciclopedia Dantesca 
5. 599). 

® Brevi Cenni intorno la Ristaurazione della Tomba di Fr. Petrarca (Opere 
Scelte 2. 262). 
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denied the existence of any coffin, and stated that the body lay on a 
bare plank of larchwood,’ with only a cloth over the feet: 

La seguita apertura assicuro gli astanti che le reliquie di quella 
spoglia preziosa non sono chiuse in una cassa, come riferiscono 
alcuni cronisti, ma poste sopra una nuda tavola di larice, e che le 
sole estremita stanno coperte da un pannolino. 


As Petrarch’s body lay uncoffined on its bier, and was found un- 
coffined the first time* that his tomb was opened, though the plank 
on which he lay was still in existence after 469 years, it would 
seem difficult to prove Chaucer’s assertion, whenever it was made, 
that he was “ nayled in his cheste.” But perhaps Chaucer meant 
nothing more than that Petrarch was securely dead.® 


111.—Prologue 1-8 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne.. . . 


The “licour” of Prol. 3 is fecund. Its vital energy, when the 
“veins,” or sap-vessels, of plants, have been suffused in it, produces 
the flower. Is it itself the sap, or is it merely the rain of April con- 
verted into moisture approximating sap, and readily passing into it? 
Who shall say? Does April bathe every vein in her sweet showers 
—and are these the “licour?”—or in their own sap? Chaucer, in 


7 The body of St. Dominic was found at Bologna in 1383 to be enclosed in 
a coffin of larchwood (capsam ligneam ex larice), well nailed (Ghirardacci, 
Historia di Bologna 2. 396; but cf. 395). 

8 Save for the corner broken away in 1630, which was soon restored (Fer- 
razzi, p. 604). The tomb was opened on May 21, 1843. 

Petrarch’s body was no doubt embalmed, since he died in the night of July 
18-19, and the funeral did not take place till July 24. It must be remembered 
that he was fully six feet tall, and much inclined to portliness in his later years 
(Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des Classischen Alterthums, 3d ed., 1. 105, note 1). 

® Cf. D 502. 
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his artful-artless fashion, has here left a problem none too easy to 
resolve. It may help toward a solution if we can discover whence 
he derived the general notion. This, notwithstanding the parallels 
that Skeat adduces, may not improbably have been derived, at least 
in part, from Petrarch’s Sonnet 9, “ Quando’l pianeta” : 


Quando ’1 pianeta che distingue l’ore 
Ad albergar col Tauro si ritorna, 
Cade verti da l’infiammate corna 
Che veste il mondo di novel colore; 
E non pur quel che s’apre a noi di fore, 
Le rive e i colli, di fioretti adorna, 
Ma dentro, dove gia mai non s’aggiorna, 
Gravido fa di sé il terrestro humore; 
Onde tal fructo e simile si colga." .. . 


Here the influence of the sun, piercing through to the under- 
ground darkness, renders the terrene fluid pregnant from itself, a 
“sappy liquor . . . with fulness sweld,” and thus productive of 
flowers and fruit. If this be indeed Chaucer’s source—which the 
correspondence of Petrarch’s “verti” and “fioretti” with Chau- 
cer’s “vertu” and “flour”? renders still more probable—it would 
appear that it is the water of the sweet showers that, distilled 
through the alembic of the soil, becomes charged with generative 
vigor.® 

1 Thus rendered by Cayley: 


When ’gins that planet, which divides the affairs 
Of Time, to make with Taurus his abode, 
A power is from the fervent horns destowed, 
Which the world’s raiment with fresh hues repairs. 
Nor decks he merely that outside, which bears 
Our sight, in banks and hills that blossoms load; 
But inwardly, where never daylight glowed, 
The moister earth his impregnation shares; 
And hence these crops and others of their kind. 
2 Observe the correspondence between Petrarch’s first rhyme and Chaucer’s 
second. 
3 Different, but somewhat analogous, is the conception of the generative 
principle in reference to plant-life which we find in Dante, Purg. 25. 77-8: 
Guarda il calor del sol che si fa vino, 
Giunto all’ umor che dalla vite cola. 
(Look at the heat of the sun which becomes wine, joined to the moisture which 
percolates from the vine-plant.) Cf. Conv. 3. 12. 59-60; 4. 23, 68-72. 
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It may be objected that Chaucer mentions Aries, and Petrarch 
Taurus; but there is only an apparent discrepancy. Skeat has 
pointed out that any time between April 11 and May 1 will satisfy 
the conditions. The sun has already issued from the Ram, and is 
accordingly in the Bull—just as in Petrarch’s sonnet. Then there 
is nothing antecedently improbable in Chaucer’s using Petrarch as 
a source, seeing that he translated the sonnet, “S’Amor non é,” in 
T. and C. 1. 400-420. Both authors may, however, be indebted to 
Guido delle Colonne and Vincent of Beauvais, as quoted by Skeat, 
Oxford Chaucer 5. 2. 

Before leaving the Chaucerian passage, it may be worth while to 
note a possible reminiscence in Spenser (F. Q. 2. 2. 6): 

Of those [waters], some were so from their sourse indewd 
By great Dame Nature, from whose fruitfull pap 

Their welheads spring, and are with moisture deawd ; 
Which feedes each living plant with liquid sap, 

And filles with flowres fayre Floraes painted lap. 


1v.—Troilus and Criseyde 5. 817 
The line, 
That Paradys stood formed in hir yen, 
seems to repose upon Dante, Par. 18. 21°: 
Che non pur ne’ miei occhi é Paradiso. 


See Mod. Phil. 15. 13, and cf. Shakespeare, T. and C. 4. 4. 120: 
“The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek”; Beaumont and 
Fletches, Philaster 3. 2: “ How heaven is in your eyes”; Milton, 
P. L. 8. 488: “ Heaven in her eye.” 

It is well known that lines 1863-5 of Chaucer’s same book are 
from Dante, Par. 14. 28-30. 

ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. Conv. 3, Canz. 2. 55-7; Conv. 3. 8. 34-73; 3. 15. 9-12. 














REVIEWS 


The Literary History of Spanish America. By Avrrep Corster, Pu.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. 8vo, pp. xii, 495. 


Of all the huge areas on earth occupied more or less by ¢ivilized folk none 
has been accorded relatively so scant an international recognition as the region 
south of the United States. The several countries and their inhabitants have 
been surveyed with an eye to economic exploitation and measured in terms of 
political incapacity, but in most other respects they have been left out of consid- 
eration. In this realm of omission the absence of regard for purely intellectual 
achievement is conspicuous. And yet this is just the factor in the life of the 
southern peoples of the New World which the foreigner must learn to appreciate, 
if ever he hopes to understand them. Still more is the statement true if he 
wishes to act as their spokesman or interpreter. Without such an appreciation 
of the things of the mind and the spirit, Pan-Americanism as a form of inter- 
national fellowship will continue to be a stock feature of postprandial effusions 
and little else. 

So far as abundance of material is concerned, no one able to read the English 
language need go hungry for certain kinds of information about the eighteen 
republics of Spanish origin. Their fortunes or misfortunes as colonies, the vicis- 
situdes through which they have passed as independent nations, and the oppor- 
tunities they offer to the business man, the publicist and the scientist, have all 
been laid under contribution with varying degrees of success. But the number 
of works that endeavor to mark the stage of intellectuality reached by the 
Spanish Americans is extremely small. If the seeker after knowledge of this 
sort strikes off from the common highway into the bypaths of thought and imagi- 
nation, he promptly discovers that his ignorance of Spanish is a bar to further 
Accordingly its merits and its defects alike should be discussed at a length pro- 
portionate to such interest, and with the candor that its qualities justify. 

This service has been rendered by Dr. Alfred Coester in his Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America. It deserves recognition, both because of the intrinsic 
merits of his work, and because of the fact that it is the first book on the subject 
in any language. The story it tells is lucid, readable and instructive. The work 
possesses also the unique interest that always attaches to the deeds of the pioneer. 
Accordingly its merits and its defects alike should be dicussed at a length pro- 
portionate to such interest, and with the candor that its qualities justify. 

In his preface Dr. Coester apparently accepts the judgment of Mitre, the 
Argentine statesman, historian and poet, that, in spite of their copiousness and 
the bond created by a common language, the writings of Spanish Americans do 
not constitute a Spanish-American literature (page viii). The argument on 
which this thesis rests is, that the writings in question have no logical unity and 
afford no evidence of an “evolution toward a definite goal.” From it the con- 
clusion follows that the literary productions of Spanish Americans are properly 
to be regarded, “not as models, but as facts, classified as the expression of their 
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social life during three periods, the colonial epoch, the struggle for freedom, and 
the independent existence of the several republics.” On such an assumption the 
plan of the work has been constructed. Its contour is moulded along the broad 
lines of political history. 

Realizing, however, the undesirability of making his characterization of 
Spanish-American writings quite so rigid, Dr. Coester observes (page viii) that 
the judgment to be rendered on the value of Spanish-American literature depends 
entirely on the point of view from which its study is approached. If the critic 
holds that the productions are merely a branch or suborder of the genus Spanish, 
or that they are largely an imitation of French models, he is thinking of form 
and not of substance. Both the significance and the originality of Spanish- 
American literature, on the contrary, spring in spontaneous fashion from the 
difference between the situation in the New World and that in Spain or else- 
where in Europe; they are characteristics that rise naturally out of the history 
and the language, out of the geographical phenomena and the social life, of the 
countries with which they are associated. Accordingly, while the form has been 
more or less imitative successively of Latin, Italian, Spanish and French pat- 
terns, and has followed the varying phases of the classical, romantic and natural- 
istic schools, the subject matter in the main has been original (page x). 

With reference to the difficulty of securing in this country the materials 
needed for his labor, Dr. Coester emphasizes the fact that the library of the 
Hispanic Society of America, and that of Harvard University, are the only ones 
that contain really valuable collections of works by Spanish-American authors. 
Though bibliographies, biographical encyclopedias, historical sketches, essays and 
anthologies abound, it is only in the cases of Argentina, Venezuela and Uruguay 
that histories of their respective literatures have been written. Even these are 
defective in various ways. Given the character of his sources of information, 
the author frankly admits the possibility that he may have misjudged some 
writers, and have left out of consideration others well worthy of inclusion. 

The precise function of the present work is declared to be that of guidance 
for “an English-speaking American . . . who desires a better acquaintance with 
the mentality of his Spanish-American neighbors.” Since what it describes is 
an “extremely provincial type of literature,” great masterpieces need not be 
expected. What one may hope to learn, instead, is the effect produced on 
Spaniards by their removal to the New World, the mental and psychological 
differences between national types, and the reason for revolutionary disturbances. 
Greater respect, also, may be gained for countries that have struggled for free- 
dom and stability, and a corresponding appreciation won for the deeply religious 
sentiments of the peoples concerned, even if nothing more is noted than the 
Christian names of the men of literature (pages x, xi). Whether the work fulfils 
all these expectations the reader will have to judge for himself. 

According to the choice and arrangement of his material, Dr. Coester evi- 
dently has linguistic Spanish America in mind. This is made to comprise both 
the region formerly under the dominion of Spain and the various political or 
geographical units in which Spanish is still the dominant speech. The first three 
chapters and the closing one deal with the broader concept, and the intervening 
ones with the individual countries, or with groups of them. Since the conditions 
of life under the rule of Spain, and the community of aims during the struggle 
for independence, imparted a certain similarity to literary productions, one 
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chapter is allotted to the colonial period and two to the age of the revolution. 
These make up about one fifth of the volume. Then, since the attainment of 
freedom enabled each country to pursue “its own course in literature as in 
politics,” the literary contributions of the individual republics, together with 
Puerto Rico, are described in ten chapters, eight of which deal with Argentina,. 
Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico and Cuba respectively, 
one treats Peru and Bolivia, and one, collectively, the Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico and “Central America ”—the last being a designation for the six 
states situated there. The final chapter is devoted to an account of the “ mod- 
ernista movement” in Spanish America at large. A bibliography and an index 
conclude the volume. 

So far as the literary scope is concerned, the limits of the book are declared 
to be such as to “allow only a casual mention of the most important works of 
purely historical or scientific content. Periodicals, on the other hand, have de- 
manded attention because, as the means of immediate publicity . . ., they have 
often played a considerable rdle . . . and now supply the investigator with much 
material” (page xi). In both the geographical and the literary sense the pro- 
portions are quite well distributed, except that Paraguay is omitted altogether, 
Bolivia is dismissed with a paragraph or two, and the account of the colonial 
period is unduly brief. 

The objects, plan and scope of the work having thus been indicated, the precise 
nature of its contribution to knowledge is now to be discussed. At the outset 
the reader familiar with conditions in the countries under survey is disposed to 
ask why Dr. Coester chose the title “ Literary History,” rather than “ History 
of Literature.” Quite apart from the point whether or not he believes that there 
is no such thing as “literature” in the region concerned, and apart also from 
the avowed limitation of scope, he does not state specifically his determination 
to include chiefly products of the imagination alone. The implied distinction he 
makes, therefore, between “literary” and “literature” is not entirely obvious. 
If it has to do with the difference between works in which expression and form, 
associated with ideas of permanent and universal interest, are essential features, 
and writings that are designed solely to furnish information, he restricts the 
definition of the word “literary” to limits that are somewhat unusual. Ordi- 
narily not history alone, but biography, essays and the criticism of literature, 
are regarded as “literary” productions. The Spanish Americans themselves, 
when treating the development of thought and imagination in their own coun- 
tries, “usually include a consideration of historical writings” (page xi). If 
so, were Dr. Coester thoroughly familiar with what often passes for history 
among them, he might not have put most of it outside the pale of works of 
the imagination! The same could be said, also, of the voluminous mass of 
political writings, many of which are apt to impart less knowledge of concrete 
affairs than to reflect mental and psychological moods or attitudes, and to reveal 
besides a talent for rhetorical eloquence frequently beautiful in diction. At all 
events his plea for allowance, “on account of the character of his sources of 
information” (page xi), is hardly sufficient to cover his omission of such 
writers as Carlos Calvo and José Ingenieros, and his extremely brief allusion to 
José Toribio Medina and José Enrique Rodé. 

What the work really supplies is an introductory record of achievement 
mainly in the fields of poetry, romance and the drama. It provides a more or 
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less appropriate historical background, biographical sketches of many of the 
authors cited, a descriptive outline of their chief works, and some characteriza- 
tion of the literary output of the countries concerned, and within the limits 
chosen. On the other hand, as a rule it does not indicate the sources of a given 
work, its nature, its qualities and the actual position it occupies in the intellectual 
productivity of the area under consideration. What the volume does furnish, 
instead, is a series of biographical and descriptive items and not a critical evalua- 
tion of literary accomplishment, of types and characteristics, of the phases 
through which they have gone, of the influences, alike foreign, national and local, 
by which they have been affected, of the spirit and of the trend of a people’s 
mind and soul as revealed by their literature. General characterization of the 
writings of a particular country is rarely vouchsafed. In its absence the reader 
has to construct it out of data scattered through the chapter. Just in what the 
literary genius of Spanish America at large, or of any part of it, really consists, 
in what kinds of intellectual endeavor a given state excels, are features none 
too clear in the body of the work. 

Only when the chapter on the “ modernista movement” is reached, and the 
tacit help of Blanco Fombona’s writings has been invoked, is a systematic effort 
made to trace the development of foreign influences on Spanish-American 
thought as a whole, or on that of any Spanish-American country, to point out 
what is inherently Spanish American, what is derived from Spain, France or 
other European states, or from other lands in the New World itself. But even 
here, after the reader has traversed the literary vicissitudes of so many sepa- 
rate countries without being enabled adequately to realize how much or how 
little they were interrelated, suddenly to be told in the first’ sentence of the 
chapter in question that the “ year 1888 may be adopted to make a date for the 
most recent movement in Spanish-American literature” (page 450), is a bit 
disconcerting. The serious student cannot help starting to grope for the 
“Spanish America” he left at the close of the third chapter. Nor is his feeling 
of bewilderment lessened when, on further perusal, he can discover no expla- 
nation of how the term “ modernista” originated, and has, besides, to compose 
a definition of it out of statements scattered through pages 450, 451, 467, 468 
and 473. 

Perhaps none of the desiderata above mentioned is properly to be expected 
in a “literary history,” as distinguished from a “history of literature.” In that 
case, and to the extent that the omission of any of them is permissible, the 
reviewer is simply stating what he had hoped somehow to find, regardless of the 
indication carried by the title. That his quest was not rewarded in the measure 
of his assumptions, therefore, would be a circumstance not attributable to any 
fault of the author, but simply to a licit divergence of opinion between the author 
and the reviewer—who, on his own part, does not pretend that an acceptance of 
his views is indispensable for the attainment of perfection! Neither should 
they, nor the observations to follow, be regarded as partaking of the nature of 
harsh or meticulous criticism, for nothing of the sort is intended. On the 
other hand, it seems reasonable to protest a bit at the assortment of names and 
titles which the volume provides, distant though such an assortment is from the 
array that a Spanish-American writer, subject to a like temptation, might have 
presented. Dr. Coester, surely, could have kept some of the lesser lights extin- 
guished and, instead, have advanced the greater ones to a higher luminosity by 
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turning on more power in the elaboration of his descriptions in individual cases, 
and also by furnishing the reader who does not understand Spanish with a 
larger number of translations from representative works. In other respects, 
however, the susceptibilities of this kind of reader are quite scrupulously heeded. 

Given the absence of any express statement that the volume is designed to 
serve merely as an introduction to the subject, the difficulties of discovery and 
control of material to which the author alludes in his preface might seem to 
render the covering of so huge a field a venturesome performance. It would 
have been wiser, perhaps, to have selected for treatment one country, or at the 
utmost a group of countries affiliated in a more intimate manner than their 
fellows. That the larger task has been attempted is a tribute doubtless to both 
the ambition and the good will of the author; but its effective realization was 
precluded from the outset when once it is considered that many of the works 
themselves were not available for his personal examination, and when it is 
obvious that he has never visited the region from which they come. Every- 
where in the volume not only the language used but the way in which the works 
are approached wouid seem to show that in most cases dependence is placed 
upon histories of literature, accounts of intellectual development, biographical 
sketches and anthologies written or compiled by Spaniards and Spanish Ameri- 
cans. The frequent mention of the names of critics and their opinions, and 
impersonal statements such as “little praise is accorded” (page 116), evidence 
an indebtedness, for facts, descriptions and estimates, to the writings of other 
scholars which should have been directly avowed rather than left to the impli- 
cations of the text itself. Apposite footnotes would have been decidedly service- 
able in this regard, though practically none is given. While it would be unfair 
to assert that the work is mainly a translation of excerpts from Spanish writings, 
historical and critical, arranged in a form suitable for readers of English, it can 
hardly be averred, either, that the task of original investigation has extended 
very far beyond a compilation of that sort. Useful though the text is, it dis- 
plays quite often a lack of personal handling and evaluation of the works under 
review. 

It is true that the “broad lines” of political history have been taken “as a 
guide through the maze of print” (page viii) ; but those lines on a good many 
occasions are rather crooked. Due allowance of course must be made for the 
fact that the work is not a “history,” except in the “literary” sense. Even so, 
the frequency of errors and dubious statements (pages 3, 5, 6, 13, 30, 40, 41, 
46, 52, 62, 77, 79, 83, 103, 104, 125, 245, 261, 304, 431, 444) would suggest the desir- 
ability of a more accurate antecedent knowledge of the historical background. 
For example, the first book printed in America was the Escala Espiritual, and 
neither the title nor the authorship of the one mentioned on page 5 is correct. 
Histories did not “make up the bulk of what was written about America and 
in America” during the colonial period (page 6). Of the eight sentences con- 
stituting the second paragraph on page 40, seven are quite erroneous. The form 
of government which the rebellious colonies set up was surely not “that of a 
democracy” (page 41). Neither Markham nor Mitre is always a reliable 
mentor in matters where absolute impartiality is a requisite (pages 46, 52). The 
correspondence of Bolivar, as edited by Blanco Fombona, is far from “ volu- 
minous” (page 77), except in the Pickwickian sense that the selections offered 
are contained in a single volume! Garcia Calderén’s work, though in a meas- 
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ure “authoritative,” hardly includes the “whole history of Latin America” 
(page 261). In fact it is not primarily a history at all. Whether Spain had 
any such policy as that of “maintaining the creoles in ignorance” (page 304), 
is exceedingly doubtful. The Dominican Republic (not “Santo Domingo”) is 
situated in the eastern, and not in the southern, part of the island of Haiti 
(page 431). 

Several matters not of historical import call for comment. Foreignisms, 
or odd expressions, occur on pages 5, 7, 14, 20 and 23. The meaning of the 
last sentence on page 75 is obscure. Just why literature in Venezuela “ reflects 
the progress of its people toward a higher state of culture,” any more than it is 
apt to do in most countries, and why the periodical should have been any more 
serviceable as a literary vehicle there than elsewhere, are queries that the text 
on page 305 might naturally evoke. There is something wrong, also, about the 
physical identity of Ima-Sumac (page 30). The story about Dojia Dolores 
Veintemilla de Galindo, told on page 212, is repeated with little variation on 
page 269. “Cartas de relacién” (page 485) is not the name of a periodical. 
The name “ Philip” is repeatedly misspelled, and the orthography of “ Guade- 
lupe” (pages 80, 490) is plainly incorrect. Typographical slips occur on pages 
27, 221, 477, 478, 483 and 485. Cartagena de Indias was the name of the Colom- 
bian city (page 69) ; O’Donoju was that of the last viceroy of New Spain (pages 
83, 491) ; de Rosas, that of the Argentine chieftain (page 106); Chincha, that 
of the islands off the coast of Peru (page 214), and “del Uruguay,” the termi- 
nation of that of the “Republica Oriental” (page 169). The accentuation, 
furthermore, of Spanish names is far from being either uniform or correct. If 
New Spain is called “ Nueva Espafia,” assuredly the second syllable of “ Peru” 
and the first syllable of “ Mexico” should have an accent. Alike in the text, 
the bibliography and the index are found such examples of misplacement or 
omission of diacritical marks as Alvarez, Leon Valdes, Ines, Lépéz, Ituzaingo, 
Academia, Merou, Amerique, America (as a Spanish word), Martir, Melian, 
Alvaro, Mexia, ciéntifico, Saenz and Salome. The system of capitalization 
adopted in the bibliography, also, might be revised to advantage. 

At the beginning of his bibliography (page 477) Dr. Coester states that the 
names of “only those books most useful to the student” will be given; but he 
affords no explanation as to the criteria by which the selection in this field, so 
novel to the reader of English, has been made. Treatises in Spanish, recent and 
having a high degree of usefulness, like those by Sanchez, Santos Gonzalez and 
Garcia Godoy, are not mentioned. Even the “old faithful” Lagomaggiore is 
ignored. Something more than Garcia Calderén’s work is needed to supply a 
non-literary background. The colonial period, certainly, does not suffer from 
a surfeit of titles, and the same is true of some of the individual countries. It 
might not have been amiss, also, to have alluded to earlier treatises in English 
on Spanish-American literature, as, for example, those by Ramsey and Currier. 

For additional information about Spanish-American authors and their pro- 
ductions, Dr. Coester refers the inquirer to an article of his published in the 
Romanic Review. On this point, however, it might be suggested that the inter- 
ests of such inquirer would have been served better if the portions of that article 
bearing on the subject matter of the present volume had been inserted in the 
bibliography. A complete list of the authors mentioned in the text, of the titles, 
dates and places of publication of their works, would have been a valuable 
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accessory on the spot, not only for the purpose of facilitating reference, but as 
a means of impressing more graphically on the reader’s mind the actual extent 
of Spanish-American contributions to literature. So, too, a list of the produc- 
tions of Spanish-American writers which have been translated into English 
would have been altogether desirable. The index, finally, should have been 
made to include the titles of individual literary works, and the names, also, of 
the several countries of Spanish America. 


Wru1am R. SHEPHERD 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Un Humaniste Toulousain, Jehan de Boysson (1505-1559). By R. pe Boysson, 
Chevalier de Malte, Commandeur de Saint-Grégoire-Le-Grand. Préface de 
G. Prévot-Leygonie, professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Poitiers. Paris, 
1913; pp. xiii, 244. (Reprinted from the Bulletin de la Société scientifique, 
historique et archéologique de la Corréze.) 


After Guibal’s Jean de Boysson ou la Renaissance &@ Toulouse (1864), 
Mugnier’s Jehan de Boyssoné, ou le Parlement francais de Chambéry (1897), 
and the Lettres de J. de Boyssonné contributed by J. Buche to the Revue des 
langues romanes (1895 et sqq.), the subject of Jean de Boysson deserved a thoro 
reconsideration. The volume before us is by the great-grandnephew of the 
celebrated professor of law, and the preface is from the pen of a professor of 
jurisprudence at the University of Poitiers, a friend of the author. 

In this preface Professor Prévot-Leygonie compares the life of University 
students of the sixteenth century with that of the present day, and discusses the 
methods of teaching law at that early period. We find here a summary and an 
appreciation of the volume under consideration, and a tribute to the famous 
family of which the author of the study is an illustrious member: 


L’auteur ne me pardonnerait pas de faire son éloge. Il me permettra bien 
de lui dire que son ceuvre est utile, puisqu’elle apporte des documents a histoire 
et qu’elle fait penser. Me permettra-t-il aussi de formuler un veeu? Le voici: 
c'est que la famille de Jehan de Boysson qui, transplantée du Languedoc, a 
poussé dans notre sol périgourdin de si profondes et vigoureuses racines, aprés 
avoir glorieusement payé sa dette a la patrie sur les champs de bataille et trouvé 
surtout l’illustration dans la carriére des armes, voie de nouveau son nom briller 
dans les fastes de nos Universités frangaises. 


In his introductory chapter R. de Boysson sets forth what he considers to be 
the relative merits of Guibal and Mugnier, and explains that his present inten- 
tion is to complete the work of his scholarly predecessors by relating the life of 
“un des plus singuliers personnages ayant appartenu au monde laborieux et 
turbulent des écoles, durant cette période agitée, ot l’esprit humain cherchait a 
réformer les antiques méthodes d’enseignement.” He further informs us, in 
one of the concluding chapters, that it had been his purpose to classify the cor- 
respondence of Boysson according to a methodic order and to publish all of his 
letters as they are found in the manuscript of Toulouse, but that having been 
told that the Revue des langues romanes, “ destinée aux plus délicats lettrés de 
France,” had begun the publication about 1896 (tho interrupted before having 
reached the soth letter), he limits himself here to giving only a selection from 
the correspondence. It is curious that M. de Boysson speaks of only having 
heard that Buche published some of the letters in the above-mentioned review, 
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for Mugnier, to whom M. Boysson makes frequent reference, has utilized the 
information given by Buche, and we find references to Buche on many a page 
of Mugnier! 

The first question treated by the author is that of the spelling of the name 
of Boysson. By the citation of documents he demonstrates that the spelling 
adopted by him is the correct one. The reader is also furnished with the 
genealogical tree of his family up to 1897. We cannot make mention here of 
all the illustrious men of this line. Suffice it to say that many of them distin- 
guished themselves in the army, others in the Church, some were great land- 
owners and still others were connected with the Parlement. From this genealog- 
ical tree we learn that there were three Jean de Boysson (including the subject 
of this study) in the first part of the sixteenth century. 

The author has not been able to clear up the uncertainty attending the birth 
and early years of Boysson. He gives the description of a house constructed 
for Hugues de Boysson, capitoul, in 1468, which is still to be seen in Toulouse. 
In this house, we are told, Boysson was perhaps born. His early education was 
received at Castres, where there was a small university which enjoyed a very 
good reputation in the province. Boysson’s father made Castres his temporary 
abode, but none of the records of the town mention the sojourn of the Boysson 
family. Jehan de Boysson speaks of it only once or twice in his works. Of 
his immediate family we know very little, except that he had a brother and that 
this brother had a son. We learn of the latter from an epigram of Voulté, while 
from an epistle by Boysson we conclude that he had another nephew, the son 
of one of his sisters. 

The second chapter gives a general survey of the origins of the Renaissance 
in both France and Italy, and discusses the reforms in University instruction, 
especially in the case of law. The influence of Francis I. is treated, and our 
attention is drawn to the position of régent in the Universities of France, and 
to the general progress of the arts and sciences in the sixteenth century. The 
part played by the Collége du gay sgavoir (which distributed prizes to compet- 
ing poets) is emphasized. 

Boysson was perhaps sixteen years old when he came to Toulouse to study 
law. There he was received by his uncle Luscus, who was a doctor and a 
régent in law, occupying the chair founded by one of his ancestors. It was this 
uncle who guided the studies of the young Boysson. We are given an account 
of the prominent instructors and friends whom Boysson met in Toulouse, among 
them being Jean de Pins,? Budé, Michel de l’Hopital, Arnaud du Ferrier, Jacques 





1 This fact had already been noted by Professor Gerig in an article which 
R. de Boysson had evidently not seen: J. L. Gerig, Deux lettres inédites de Jean 
de Boysson, Revue de la Renaissance, VII, 1906, pp. 228-232. This article gives 
a source of information for the life of Boysson with which the author is evidently 
unfamiliar, viz., Aude, Arch. civiles. The letters are addressed to Maclou Popon, 
a magistrate of Dijon, and date from 1550. 

2 Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, vol. iii (1517-1519), 
Oxford, 1913, pp. 510 et seq., gives a detailed account of the activity of J. de Pins. 
The editor calls attention to Professor Gerig’s mention of the Letter-book of 
Jean de Pins. Cf. Gerig, Notes sur Raulin Séguier in Annales du Midi, vol. xxi, 
1909 (p. 6 of the reprint). 
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du Faur, Jean Daffis, Pierre Bunel, and Blaise Auriol. The author informs us 
that Boysson was less than twenty years old when he was made doctor utriusque 
juris, that is to say, doctor of civil and canon law. Mugnier, on the other hand, 
claims that we do not know where Boysson received his diploma of doctor. He 
is inclined to believe that it was in Italy. We are offered no conclusive evidence 
that R. de Boysson’s statement is correct, still his conclusion seems possible. 
Notwithstanding Boysson’s status as clerc, he never aspired to any ecclesiastic 
office. On receiving his doctorate he applied for and was immediately admitted 
to the chair of régent en droit, which his uncle relinquished in his favor. Ac- 
cording to our author nothing in Boysson’s correspondence or in his poems 
gives us the right to affirm, as Mugnier did, that he first went to Italy before 
teaching at Toulouse, which was then one of the largest universities in France. 
In the Mémoires de Académie des sciences morales de Toulouse (Vol. II, p. 
269) we learn that there were about 10,000 students in attendance at the time 
Boysson taught there. He not only held the chair of his uncle Luscus, but 
occupied his house and had at his disposal a large part of his fortune, as is 
stated in the archives of the Cour d’appel of Toulouse.® 

These chapters on the early years of Boysson’s life are the most important 
contribution of the present volume, for they bring to light facts heretofore 
unknown. Boysson’s correspondence (in the Toulouse MS.) does not go back 
further than about 1533, according to R. de B. (letter No. 54). That is also 
the date of the first letter published by Buche. The information concerning this 
period of Boysson’s life is taken mostly from archives, from the works of the 
jurist, and from later letters. 

In teaching, Boysson followed boldly the method of the humanists—the 
method used by Alciat for several years. This road, however, was strewn with 
obstacles. Pope Clement VII. abolished all the privileges granted to the human- 
ists. Alciat had to give up his chair at Avignon. Disturbances soon followed. 
Boysson’s friendship with certain men suspected of taking an interest in the 
Reformation drew suspicion also on himself. According to the author, Boysson 
was arrested on the thirty-first of March, 1528, and condemned to a public 
abjuration of his errors, was fined one thousand livres, and his house was con- 
fiscated. This was apparently for preaching false doctrines. R. de B. takes 
his information from Lafaille’s Annales de Toulouse, Vol. Il, p. 77. This date 
is not given by any of the preceding biographers of Boysson, nor have we been 
able to verify it, not’ having access to La Faille. R. de B. adds that Jehan 
rarely made any allusion to the punishment he underwent, nor is there any record 
of what was the real offence. In a letter to Jacques Minut, Boysson says: 
“Toute ma faute a consisté dans mes rapports affectueux et fréquents avec 
divers amis, 4 qui je donnais l’appui de mes ressources personnelles” (R. de B., 
translation from the Latin). But this letter was written from Lyons in 1535 
or 1536, and it seems improbable that it refers to an incident seven years pre- 
vious. But we shall return to this later. 

Boysson now goes to Italy as an exile, according to the author (since his 
arrest was dated by him as 1528), where he rejoins some of his friends from 
Toulouse. Here we are told at length of his friendship with Dolet, who was 





8 R. de Boysson discovered a deed, made out the ninth of January, 1527, by 
which Luscus gave his nephew several pieces of property. 
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then studying civil law, while Boysson was perfecting himseif in the art of 
speaking and writing Latin. Christie, in his life of Dolet, devotes a large part 
of his book to this friendship of Dolet and Boysson and speaks of their rela- 
tions in Italy, but he gives the date as 1532, and he too cites the Annales of 
La Faille and the abjuration of Boysson! (R. de B. cites letters of Dolet and 
Boysson but nowhere mentions the book by Christie; first edition 1880, revised 
in 1899; French translation by Stryienski, 1886). According to the author, 
Dolet had a very pernicious influence on his great-granduncle. Boysson was 
naturally very gentle, he tells us, and Dolet made him become bitter and sharp 
towards his compatriots. “ Dolet, orgueilleux et violent, l’entrainera dans ses 
luttes ardentes et le rendra parfois agressif comme il était lui-méme, pour le 
plus grand malheur de sa vie.” Boysson goes from Rome to Pisa, where he is 
received by the students with great enthusiasm and where he is asked to give 
a few lectures on civil law. He makes a long stay in Turin, and does not want 
to leave the city until he regains all the privileges of régent. He soon returns 
to Toulouse, and by October 1533 resumes his lectures at the University, after 
having signed a contract for three years (cf. Gerig, Séguier, pp. 5 et sqq.). 
Christie gives the date of Boysson’s return to Toulouse as probably the spring 
of 1533, and thinks that it was after the arrival of Dolet at Toulouse, where he 
perhaps witnessed the humiliating abjuration of Boysson. It was in June 1532 
that Boysson’s friend Cadurce was burned alive; and shortly afterwards several 
prominent men were arrested, among them Boysson. According to the author, 
the news of Cadurce’s arrest reached Boysson in Italy. As R. de B. gives no 
authoritative evidence for these statements we are inclined to believe that the 
date 1528 is entirely erroneous (cf. Gerig, Rev. de la Renais., p. 230; Picot, Les 
Francais a4 l'Université de Ferrare, Paris, 1902). 

In the following chapter we are told of the visit of the king to Toulouse, 
and his granting certain rights to the regents of the university. Dolet again 
comes to the fore. He is arrested and exiled from Toulouse. Boysson gives 
him letters of recommendation to Sébastien Gryphe at Lyons. Boysson is com- 
pelled to abandon the historic method of instruction and to go back to the 
scholastic one. He is elected one of the seven mainteneurs of the Jeux floraux. 
The Collége du gai-sgavoir had then as chancellor Pierre Fabri. The six main- 
teneurs who sat with Boysson were: Blasius Auriole; Franciscus Bertrandi; de 
Ponte, seigneur de Druzac; de Sancto Petro, counselor of the Parlement; another 
Sancto Petro, a docteur; and Jacques Lebrun. The Barbarie, or opponents of 
the humanists, accused Boysson of sacrificing the science of law to eloquence. 
He answered them by developing in public a series of axioms taken from the 
most discussed chapters of the Code, the Substitutions. His lecture met with 
great success. Boysson again has trouble on account of Dolet, who failed to 
obtain the joie (a prize) of the Jeux floraux. Boysson was angered by this 
failure and published a poem expressing his wrath and indignation. This 
caused an open conflict between the inhabitants of Toulouse and our humanist. 
A riot in the university followed, and the blame was put upon Boysson. Thru 
the intermediary of du Pac he appealed to the king, and in the meantime went to 
spend his vacation in Lyons with Gryphe and Dolet. 

We now come to the second professorship of Boysson at the University of 
Toulouse (1533-1538). The vacations of 1534 and 1535 he spent at Lyons. In 
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July 1536 he is compelled to interrupt his courses on account of his father’s 
illness. He goes to Castres and finds his father on his death-bed. From there, 
without waiting for the university vacation, he proceeds to Lyons. In the mean- 
time Dolet is again in trouble. He had killed a man on the streets of Lyons. 
Boysson helps him financially. He is pardoned, but the Parlement refuses to 
grant the pardon. Boysson goes on his travels to Nimes, thence to Montpellier, 
where he hears Rabelais commenting before a large audience on the Prognosti- 
con of Hippocrates; and on his return to Toulouse he learns of the death in 
November, 1537, of Jean de Pins. 

Not satisfied with simply teaching law, Boysson tries to obtain a public 
office. He declines an offer from Marguerite de Navarre of a chair at the Uni- 
versity of Bourges, and in spite of the advice of his friends to keep away from 
the court he negotiates for an office. Meanwhile he resumes his courses in 
Toulouse, and suffers financial losses. His dream of official position, however, 
is soon realized, when Guillaume Pellicier is named ambassador to Venice, and 
Boysson is appointed by the King as secretary to the embassy. In March, 1539, 
he left Toulouse for Paris, when he was informed, at Lyons perhaps, that the 
King had just named him counsellor in the Parlement of Chambéry. This Par- 
lement was composed of a single Chamber of ten counsellors, of which Raymond 
Pélisson was President. We cannot go into detail on the subject of the friends 
Boysson made at Chambéry, nor on the trial of Crassus and of Scéve. All this 
is adequately treated elsewhere and is no original contribution of the author. 
The information is taken from the letters of Boysson himself. 

The trial of Tabouet is also treated in great detail. Tabouet, the attorney- 
general of Chambéry, was a very tyrannical and ambitious man, who tried to 
make his influence predominant in the senate in order to manifest to the duke 
of Guise the blind fidelity of his services. It is the opinion of R. de B. that 
Tabouet might probably have accused the magistrates of lése-majesté, by skil- 
fully denouncing their affectionate and persistent relations with the prominent 
inhabitants of the annexed country who remained faithful to the fallen dynasty. 
Boysson, in his capacity of cleric, was likewise singled out for not having care- 
fully observed the laws of the Church in relation to ecclesiastic celibacy, and 
those of the quadragesimal fast. Boysson, not foreseeing trouble, applied for 
the position of judge of the Grand-Conseil. Not long afterwards, Francis I. 
died, and disturbances followed. Boysson left Chambéry for Toulouse. This 
trial also is too lenghty and complicated to find full treatment in the present 
notice. The outcome, which interests us, was that Boysson was imprisoned 
with the rest of his colleagues, and underwent most humiliating torture. He 
was freed after paying all sorts of fines. From now on he becomes more and 
more violent and embittered. 

In 1550, at Chambéry, Boysson received a visit from the dean of the Univer- 
sity of Grenoble, offering him the chair of civil law. Before accepting the offer 
he wrote to the chancellor, Bertrand, asking him if the King would deign to 
approve of his nomination as a régent in one of the universities of the kingdom 
after the unjust sentence pronounced against him. As there were no objections, 
the answer being that the verdict applied only to judiciary offices, Boysson 
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accepted the offer and signed a contract for three years. He was received there 
by the notables of Grenoble, who showed great interest! in him. He went to 
Toulouse to spend the vacation of 1552, but did not take any part in the meet- 
ings of the Collége du gai sgavoir. He was very anxious to rehabilitate himself 
in the eyes of the world, and set out for Paris with that purpose about the 
fifteenth of January, 1554. After spending fifteen months in Paris, having 
taken many different steps and measures, he at last had the satisfaction of 
obtaining the annulment by the Parlement of the condemnations of the eighteenth 
of July and the fourteenth of August, 1551. The same decree announced that 
Raymond Pélisson, Jehan de Boysson and Louis du Rozet would be reinstated 
in their functions, and that Tabouet would have to pay the costs of the many law- 
suits of which he had been the occasion. After still more complications, which 
exhausted both the strength and the capital of Boysson, on the fifteenth of 
October, 1556, under the personal presidency of the King, Henry II., the Chambre 
of the Parlement issued a decree which declared null the errors imputed to 
Pélisson, Boysson, Rozet and Pélissier, “ which decree shall be final, and Tabouet 
shall stand the costs.” 

Boysson resumed his post with Pélisson. In the spring of 1557 he left for 
Toulouse, took part in the Joies de la violette et de léglantine of the Collége du 
gai scavoir, and started back for Chambéry. There are records dating from 
1559 in the archives of Chambéry which show the different acts signed by the 
four magistrates. In the register of. the Collége du gai scavoir for the year 
1560 there is a notice indicating that Boysson was replaced on May 6, 1560, by 
a certain M. Lagarde. The exact date of his death remains unknown. The 
Parlement of Chambéry vanished at the same time as the four victims of 
Tabouet! 

The concluding chapters of the book are devoted to the Epistles (of which 
the author gives a good selection), and to some of the Carmina and the Dixains. 
R. de B., after analyzing Boysson’s style (in the French poems), says: “ Jehan 
de Boysson pensait évidemment en latin et traduisait péniblement en langue 
d’oil les ceuvres qu’il voulait publier en francais.” He thinks that Boysson made 
a mistake in leaving his own province and going to Savoy, and adds: 


Si notre humaniste toulousain était resté fidéle aux traditions de sa province 
et de sa famille, il aurait obtenu de sa cité reconnaissante le titre glorieux de 
fondateur de l’Ecole historique du droit; il aurait composé ses poésies dans la 
belle langue limousine, qui fut sa langue maternelle, et nous verrions une double 
auréole entourer son front de marbre, a la place méme ow se dresse la statue 
de Jacques Cujas. 


R. de Boysson has given us an interesting account of the life of his ancestor, 
an account, however, which is not entirely free from a certain sentimental strain 
which tends to exaggeration. He has improved greatly on Mugnier in the matter 
of composition, making his volume much easier to read and much clearer, but 
he has not added very much to what was already known concerning Boysson, 
On the other hand, he does not seem to possess the bibliographical equipment 





4In the letters published by Professor Gerig (Rev. de la Renais., 1906, p. 
232) we read that Boysson asks Maclou to try to help hm in his law-suit which 
was keeping him at Dijon and preventing him from going on with his literary 
work. 
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indispensable for sixteenth century study. He might have given us a more 
analytic study of the literary aspect of Boysson’s works, but was more inter- 
ested on the biographical side. He has published several letters of interest not 
to be found in Buche. An index of proper names would have added very 
greatly to the utility of the book. In conclusion, it is evident that there still 
remain many problems to be settled concerning Boysson before the Chambéry 
period, so minutely treated by Mugnier, and there is still room for a more de- 
tailed study of his writings.® 
Hértine Harvitt 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


5 R. de Boysson is the author of the following works, in addition to the one 
here noticed: Bertrand de Born, sa Vie, ses Oeuvres, et son Siécle, Picard, Paris 
(épuisé) ; Le Clergé périgourdin pendant la persécution révolutionnaire, Id. 
(épuisé). 











OBITUARY 
ALBERT FREDERICK KUERSTEINER 


On June 9, 1917, after an illness of two years, Albert Frederick Kuer- 
steiner died at the Robert W. Long Hospital in Indianapolis, aged fifty-one 
years. Since 1898 Professor Kuersteiner had occupied the chair of Romance 
Languages in Indiana University. He was a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati and the Johns Hopkins, and also spent several years in study abroad. 
His interest was almost equally divided between Spanish and French, as is 
shown by his having done extensive work toward a critical edition of the 
Rimado del Palacio and having completed the manuscript of a grammar of 
French. 

Professor Kuersteiner was a devoted and accurate scholar, and an enthu- 
siastic and inspiring teacher. An American of Swiss ancestry, he was eager 
to aid in bringing to his country the best in the thought and life of the Old 
World. Thus he took a keen interest not alone in his own institution but in 
the improvement and extension of Romance work in the state of Indiana 
and thruout the country, and contributed substantially to the advances that 
have been made in the past twenty years. To a warm heart he joined a socia- 
ble and expansive temperament, and his stalwart honesty made him an un- 
wearying enemy of shams. During his long and painful illness he showed the 
greatest courage, and bent all the energies of a strong will toward recovering 
sufficiently to resume his work, tho fully realizing the gravity of the obstacles 
to be overcome. 

Kuersteiner ranked among our best teachers in the field of Romance schol- 
arship, and his work was of a kind that bore, and will continue to bear, valuable 
fruit. 

B.C. A, 
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